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MITCHAM 


World  famous  Conveyor  Belting 


“CUSHION” 
for  impact 


CAMtVING  PAU 


rvticv  rAct 


The  Cushion,  a  specially  compounded  rubber 
which  surrounds  the  carcass  of  the  belt  and  is 
strongly  vulcanized  to  it.  provides  a  highly 
resistant  shock  absorber  between  the  carrying 
and  pulley  faces  and  the  actual  body  of  the 
belt.  The  tough  rubber  covers,  compounded 
to  give  maximum  resistance  to  impact  and 
abrasion,  together  with  the  unique  action  of 
the  cushion  rubber,  offer  maximum  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  body  of  the  belt  in  which  lies  the 
vital  strength. 

Ideal  for  work  in  all  climates,  in  all  types  of 
mines,  quarries  and  industrial  plants,  where  a 
tough  resilient  belt  is  required.  Can  be  made 
to  suit  individual  requirements. 


“PLYASTIC” 
fire  resistant 


Here  is  an  approved  conveyor  belt,  designed 
to  withstand  the  most  arduous  conditions, 
fully  fire  resisting,  the  perfect  safety  belt  for 
all  underground  working.  “PLYASTIC”  has 
nearly  seven  years  of  continuous  satisfactory 
outstanding  service  behind  it.  modified  and 
improved  until  to-day  it  is  "the  belt”  for 
heavy  duty  —  severe  abrasion  —  longer  life  — 
economy.  Light  and  more  flexible,  it  is 
resistant  to  oils,  grease  and  acids. 

Send  for  technical  leaflets  on  these  and  other 
types  of  “Mitcham"  Conveyor  Belting. 


“MITCHAM”  A  “MUST”  IN  CONVEYOR  BELTING  CAN  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED  IN 
NYLON  OR  TERYLENE  SYNTHETIC  FABRICS 


BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD.  CHURCH  road,  mitcham,  England 

CABLES  :  BELTING.  MITCHAM 
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^^Joosey  goosey  gander,  whither  will  you  wander ? 
London  to  Bangkok,  Tokyo  and  yonder  ? 

Is  the  East  a-calling  you  from  London  to  Bombay? 
Then  fly  out  with  Air-India:  we  call  there  every  day! 


Daily  to  Bombay:  Sup«r-G  Constallations  with  luxurious  slumbartttas 
and  tittpars;  onward  conntctiont  throughout  tht  Far  East. 

Ask  your  Traval  Agant  for  datails. 


AIR‘IMDIA 


lir-India  International  17/18  New  Bond  Street  London  Wl  HYDe  Park  8100  and  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow 
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eOOD  JOB 

tfifotitis**  VESCO Production  BENDING  KaBSEiS^ 

for  ally  OMr  sheet  meta/  eniMpy  ereylineler  treric 


The  Bcsco  Production  All-Steel  Bending  Rollers  will 
form  all  curves,  parallel  or  tapered  cylinder  work  in 
sheet  metal  of  all  kinds.  A  patented  device  for  free¬ 
ing  the  roller  carrying  a  complete  cylinder  allows  the 
cylinder  to  be  removed  easily,  giving  a  fine  undis¬ 
torted  result.  The  frame  of  all  machines  are  of 
pressed  steel  sections  welded  together,  giving  a  tough, 
rigid  frame  of  virtuallv  unbreakable  character. 

Model  EGS  hand  geared  operated  machines  for  the 
heavier  gauges  are  available  in  sizes  25in.  and  37in. 
wide  X  3in.  diameter  roller;  49in.,  73in.  and  97in. 
wide  X  4in.  diameter  rollers. 

Model  ES  hand  operated,  ungeared,  for  light  sheet 
metal.  37in.  wide  x  2in.  diameter  rollers;  49in.  and 
73in.  wide  x  3in.  diameter  rollers. 

Delivery  generally  ex  stock. 


OMtaa  Nos.  177731,  I6ISI6 
PsSMI  No.  73M40 


Agents  for  India.  Pakistan,  Burma,  Malaya,  Bombay, 
Karachi,  Rangoon,  Singapore. 

WILLIAM  JACKS  &  CO,  LTD, 


'wardfM 


Philippines  MANILLA 

MACHINERY  ENGINEERING  SCPPLIES  INC, 


Edsvards  House,  S59-361,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.l. 

PhoBM;  EUSton  4681  (7  lines),  3771  (4  lines).  Grims:  BescotooU  Norwest  London 


The  PUNGOR  type  high-frequency 
titrimeter  operates  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  150  Me  frequency.  It  can  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  acids 
and  bases  in  aqueous  and  non- 
aqueous  dissolvents.  It  lends  itself 
to  precipitation  tests  as  encountered 
in  argentometric  measurement  or  in 
sulphate  and  alkaloid  determina¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  permits  the  temporal 
variations  of  fluids  in  enclosed 
ampoules  to  be  observed  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  changes  of  the  conductibi- 
lity.  Finally,  it  can  be  used  as  an 
indicator  for  process  inside  ion  ex¬ 
changing  columns. 


METRIMPEX 


Hungarian  Trading  Company 
for  Instruments 

Letters  :  Budapest  62.  P.O.B.  202. 
Telegrams:  INSTRUMENT  BUDAPEST 


An  ariiii'j  impression  oj  the  new  Buenos  Aires  Power  Station 


International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited  are  to  equip  the  new 
Buenos  Aires  Power  Station  with  five  120MW  reheat  boiler  units, 
together  with  complete  fuel  and  ash-handling  plant. 

This  is  further  indication  of  the  confidence  in  IC  equipment  installed 
throughout  the  world  to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  large  central 
electricity  generation  and  the  specialised  applications  of  industries 
of  all  types. 

International  Combustion  (Export)  Limited,  who  are  jointly  responsi¬ 
ve  with  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Export  Company  Ltd.  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  project,  supply  complete  boiler  installations  with  their 
own  highly  developed  combustion  equipment  for  all  types  of  firing. 


Five  reheat  boilers  each  with 
an  evaporation  capacity  of  360 
tonnes  to  operate  at  — 

Steam  pressure  126.5  Kg/cm’ 
Steam  temperature  564  C 

Reheat  temperature  546  C 

Feed  temperature  225  C 

Fuel. ..Coal,  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 


ION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 
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SAILINGS  OUTWARDS  FROM:  London,  Middlesbrough, 
Grangemouth,  Hull,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Rotterdam 

to;  Egypt,  Malaya,  Singapore,  Thailand,  Borneo,  Philip¬ 
pines,  Hong  Kongs,  China  and  Japan, 

HOMF.WARDs  FROM :  China,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Philippines,  Thailand,  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Singapore, 
Malaya,  Ceylon,  Aden,  Port  Sudan,  Red  Sea  and  Egypt. 
to:  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Grangemouth,  Middles¬ 
brough,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. 
Passenger  accommodation  available. 


THE  FAR  EAST 


managers: 

Wm.  THOMSON  &  CO.,  EDINBURGH. 

Loading  Brokers  and  Passenger  Agents  Killick  Martin  &  Co.  Ltd., 

20  Mark  Lane,  London.  MIN  3100 

Ben  Line  offices  at:  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong. 

TGA  BLI« 


JONNERET  S.A., 

Atelier  de  construction 

Chemin  de  la  Graviere, 


Geneve  8 

(Jonction)  Switzerland 


Racks  and  Rack  Cleaning  Machines  for : 

—  hydro-electric  power  plants 

—  water  intakes  for  thermo-electric  power  plants 

—  pumping  stations 

—  water  purification  plants 


i. 


^  Multi -spindle  BAR  and  CHUCKING  automatics 
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Here’s  the  kind  of  output  you  could  expect  from 

[  the  most  producthe  70  sq,  ft  in  your  factory 


niiMtratcd 
1*  —  6  Bar  Machine 
Cycle  time!  2  —  133  lect. 
Spindle  ipecdi  247  •  3030  r.p.m. 


RaiiCa 

Bar  Machine,  manufactured  up 
to  3t'  capacity ;  Chucking 
Machine,  up  to  9*  capacity. 


In  faaory  space  utilisation  there  are  few  metal¬ 
working  machines  rivalling  the  muld-spindle  automatic 
lathe.  Faster,  more  continuous  production,  and  the 
reduced  effect  of  standing  charges,  result  in  vasdy 
reduced  job  costs,  and  therefore  more  competitive  pric¬ 
ing.  And  competitive  pricing  keeps  you  in  business. 

Compare  your  production  times  with  the  examples 
shown  here.  If  they  are  slower,  let’s  help  you  to  make 
them  faster  —  and  stay  in  business. 


HIM  Staal 

“fool td  wit k  Wimet-o^  coutief 


.  .  for  all  livestock  are  used  in 
countries  throughout  the  world 


SESD  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CONQUEST  I 

A  sensational  mower  which  saves  hours  of| 
laborious  hand-trimming  around  borders' 
and  trees.  The  only  side-wheel  mo\»t:l 

Vthat  cuts  right  up  to  the  edge  of  tht| 
lawn.  6  Self-sharpening  blades  fa 
perfect  cutting.  Available  12ia 
or  14in. 


AND  THE  ‘MERCURY’ 


The  latest  16"  Ransomes  motor  I 

mower  for  the  owner-user.  All  I 

controls  at  your  finger-tips. 

Economical  4-strokc  engine 
costs  very  little  to  run!  An  \ 
unusual  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase  Ransomes  reliability 
at  a  modest  cost. 

RANSOMES  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES  LTD.,  IPSWICH.  ENGLAND 


EASTERN  WOLt),  AUGUST,  I959  EAI 


TRACE  ELEMENTED 

MINERAL  SUPPLEMENTS 


THE  NEW  Ransomes  mowek 

YOU'VE  BEEH  WAITIM6  FOi 


Trade  Enquiries  Invited 

Head  Office:  Noiihwich,  Cheshire,  England. 
Tel.:  Northsvich  3551  (4  lines) 


London  Office:  52/57  Mark  l.ane,  London,  E.C.3. 
Tek:  ROYal  4914/5779. 


/7  \  ^  1 1  Man . . .  and  Machine 

/  /  d  '  \  I  Though  Kenya  possesses  a  fast-developing  modem  miniag 

n  ^  I  industry,  it  is  still  possible  to  see  ores  being  won 

/  p  ‘  ‘  ‘  IP  I  traditional  methods. 

JJ-  [11  Jj  1  \  _  For  successful  business  dealings  the  Westerner  needs  to 

m  know  something  of  both  these  sides  of  life  in  Kenya. 

^  - —  National  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited.  The  bank  not  only 

provides  an  efficient  modem  banking  service,  but  haa 
- .  also  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds  concerning  East 

Africa  and  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  as  well  aa 

NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

lAmalgamalbis  National  Bank  of  India  Ltd.,  and  Grindlays  Bank  Lid.) 

HmS  Office:  26  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON.  E.C.2  ton</on  BrancAM.  S4  PARU AMENT  STREET,  S.W. I  :  13  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.I 
Trusttt  Departmenii  at  13  St.  Jsmct't  Square  and  Govemmeol  Road.  Nairobi  Insurance  Dtparimeni  at  34  ParHaaicM  Street 
Travel  Department  at  13  St.  Jamei'i  Square  Income  Tax  Departments  at  54  Parliament  Street  and  13  St.  Jamee't  Squaie 
Branches  In :  India  ■  Pakistan  •  civlon  *  burma  *  krnva  *  uoanda  ■  Tanganyika  ■  Zanzibar  ■  aorn  ■  iomauland  PRoncroaATi  and  NORimaN  aM> 
SOUTHERN  RHODESIA.  Bankers  to  the  Government  in :  adrn  ■  kbnya  ■  Uganda  ■  Zanzibar  and  somauland  protbctoratb 


H  AN  S  E  L  L  A  -  M  ASCH  I  N  E  N  G.  M.  B.  H.  VIERSEN/RHLD 


for  the  protection  of  a  wide  range  of  plastic 
sweets.  The  ideal  machine  for  sweets  with  highest 
possible  amount  of  all  kinds  of  centres. 

Easy  interchangeability  of  sets  of  dies. 

The  complete  Plant  comprises  : 

Centre  Filler,  Batch  Former,  Rope  Sizer,  Super- 
Rostoplast  and  Threeway  Cooler. 

Output  :  low  gear  approx.  460  lbs./h 
top  gear  approx.  700  Ibs./h 
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Frequent  sailings 
to  and  from  the  East 


If  you  deal  with  Europe  you  can  rely  on  P  &  O. 
P  &  O  links  the  Far  East  and  Europe  with  a  fast, 
frequently-sailing  fleet  of  modern  ships.  This  means 

*  Quicker  deliveries  between  Europe,  Malaya,  the 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan. 

•  Direct  sailings  from  Europe  to  Malaya,  with 
three-port  coverage  in  Malaya. 


For  details  of  sailings,  etc.,  apply  to  tits  Company’s  Agents: 

KOBE,  TOKYO,  YOKOHAMA. 

Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Japan  Ltd. 

SHANGHAI,  TIENTSIN  AND  TSINGTAO, 

China  Ocean  Shipping  Agency. 

HONG  KONG, 

Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Ltd. 
SINGAPORE  AND  PENANG,  Islay,  Kerr  &  Co.  Ltd. 
PORT  SWETTENHAM,  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  (Malaya)  Ltd. 


HEAD  OFFICE 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.3. 
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{Photo:  Petroleum  Information  Bureau) 
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Fundamentals 


4LL  except  those  who  hold  extremist  views  one  way  or 
the  other  will  welcome  the  exchange  of  visits  between 
Mr  Krushchev  and  President  Eisenhower.  The 
18  most  cautious  on  the  western  side  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  results  of  such  a  contact  are  likely  to  be  more 
19  positive  than  negative.  The  postures  of  America  and 
Russia  are  no  more  alike  now  than  they  have  ever  been, 
20  but  both  are  coming  increasingly  to  recognise  that  how¬ 
ever  far  each  is  pressed  and  provoked  by  the  policies  of 
the  other  no  solution  is  possible  through  a  recourse  to 
arms.  This,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
changes  the  relationship  between  antaeonists.  They  either 
have  to  cease  to  be  antaeonists.  or  they  have  to  come  to 
2j  an  agreement  not  to  manifest  their  antaeonism.  The  first 
’  is  clearlv  out  of  the  question  with  two  such  diametrically 
22  opposed  ideoloeies.  but  it  is  the  second  that  gives  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  exchanee  visits.  Despite  the  threats  that 
have  been  heard  in  recent  vears  about  massive  retaliation. 
28  neither  America  nor  Russia  have  made  it  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  in  the  last  resort  thev  are  prepared  to  destroy 
themselves  and  the  world  at  large  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
tround  for  the  political  and  economic  system  each  believes 
IS  the  right  one.  Both  have  indicated  thev  would  be 
readv  to  undertake  such  a  step  in  defence  of  their  systems, 
or.  as  the  Americans  would  have  their  “way  of  life,”  but 
the  meeting  po-nt  of  Eisenhower  and  Krushchev  must 
'urely  be  where  they  both  agree,  and  not  putting  life  on 
tioiu  ihis  planet  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  spreading  their 
respective  systems  would  seem  to  be  that  point. 

Non-aggression  pacts  and  such  like  are  not  the  answer 
in  a  case  like  this,  for  neither  side  is  likely  to  commit  an 
open  act  of  aggression  when  the  stakes  are  so  high.  The 
TOrks  of  a  conflict  are  contained  in  the  attitude  of  borti 
—  sides  to  certain  given  situations  which  seem  ripe  for  the 
physical  manifestations  of  their  ideological  views.  In 
almost  everv  situation  of  tension  that  has  occurred  in  the 
wiik  world  over  the  past  dozen  or  fifteen  vears  both  Commun- 
“**■  ism  and  capitalism  have  tried  to  use  it  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  each  has  condemned  the  other  for  doing 
exactly  what  it  was  itself  trying  to  do.  The  Middle  East, 
the  Far  East.  Eurone  —  the  pattern,  at  basis  has  been  the 
same  everywhere.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Americans 


at  the  Top 

to  accuse  the  Russians,  as  Mr.  Nixon  did  in  his  Moscow 
television  speech,  of  working  for  the  victory  of  Com¬ 
munism  as  if  the  capitalist  side  of  the  world  did  not  do  the 
same  thing  for  itself.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  in¬ 
flammatory  in  recent  years  than  the  crusade  against 
Communism  which  the  United  States  has  been  carrying 
out.  “Don’t  try  to  communise  us,”  was  Mr.  Nixon’s  plea 
to  the  Russians,  but  these  sentiments  are  not  necessarily 
one-sided,  for  the  attitude  to  Communism  in  the  United 
States  is  in  the  nature  of  a  jehad,  a  holy  war. 

When  the  two  top  men  meet  in  a  few  weeks,  they  have 
got  to  both  face  honestly  that  although  a  great  many  of  us 
do  not  ever  wish  to  live  under  the  system  of  Communism, 
there  are  just  as  many  who  think  that  capitalism  is  a  very 
unattractive  alternative,  especially  in  the  way  it  has  been 
manipulated  by  America  in  the  less  well  developed  areas 
of  the  world.  There  are  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
Asian  and  African  continents  who  would  ^  justified  in 
saying  “a  plague  on  both  your  houses.”  Recent  history 
has  shown  that  the  fears  on  both  the  capitalist  and 
Communist  sides  are  legitimate,  and  when  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Krushchev  meet  they  will  get  no¬ 
where  unless  they  are  each  ready  to  concede  that  the 
other’s  anxiety  is  valid.  They  might  also  take  into  account 
that  the  masses  of  people  not  committed  to  Communism 
or  capitalism  have  also  a  proper  and  valid  fear.  This  must 
be  the  starting  point  of  their  range  of  discussions.  For 
months  now  British  statesmen  and  political  leaders  have 
recognised  this  fact,  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  must  go  to 
Mr.  Macmillan,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  for  the  part 
he  has  played  in  bringing  the  two  main  antagonists 
together. 

The  exchange  visits,  and  a  possible  summit  Conference 
later,  are  crucial,  and  if  no  agreement  or  understanding  is 
reached  there  is  no  higher  level  to  which  difference  can  be 
referred.  If  the  two  statesmen  use  the  opportunity  of  their 
meeting  only  to  condemn  each  other  for  being  what  they  ' 
are  or  for  believing  the  things  they  do.  then  they  might 
just  as  well  not  meet  at  all.  Accepting  that  Communism 
and  capitalism  do  exist,  the  next  step  is  surely  to  examine 
how  they  can  live  side  by  side  without  putting  themseWes 
and  the  rest  of  humanity  in  danger  of  extinction. 
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Comment 


The  Kerala  Affair 

Many  leading  members  of  the  Indian  Congress  party 
are  beginning  to  wish  they  had  never  heard  of  Kerala 
at  all.  The  whole  case  of  the  central  Government 
in  the  i>ast  two  months  for  dismissing  the  Communist 
administration  in  Kerala  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
it  had  forfeited  the  people’s  confidence.  Less  than  a 
week  after  the  dismissal,  reports  began  to  appear  that 
practically  everyone  is  now  overcome  with  doubts  as  to 
whether  this  was  an  accurate  reading  of  events.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  clear  Communist  win  in  the  next  election,  to  be 
held  before  next  February,  appears  by  no  means  ruled  out. 
Mr.  Nehru  himself  concedes  the  point,  and  has  said  that 
m  that  case  the  central  Government  would  certainly  allow 
them  to  take  office  again.  This  abrupt  revision  of  opinion 
about  the  Communist  hold  on  the  ordinary  voters  has 
led  some  Congressmen  to  clutch  at  the  forlorn  hope  that 
the  Communists  will  now  behave  so  outrageously  as 
themselves  to  destroy  their  chances  at  the  poll. 

On  the  very  first  opportunity  for  discussing  the  matter 
in  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  Government  came  under  fire.  Mr. 
Feroze  Gandhi — husband  of  Nehru’s  daughter  Indira 
Gandhi,  President  of  the  ruling  Congress  party — accused 
the  Government  and  Congress  of  being  responsible  for 
much  of  the  disorder  in  Kerala,  by  at  first  conniving  at 
shady  alliances  between  the  local  reactionary  forces,  and 
then  falling  into  line  with  their  demands  for  undemocra¬ 
tic  measures.  Mr.  Nehru  has  yet  to  make  a  complete  re¬ 
port  on  Kerala.  Before  the  Communists  were  ousted 
from  office,  he  declared  his  conviction  that  the  people 
were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  Communists,  and  after¬ 
wards  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  utter  failure  of  the 
Communists  to  rule.  But  if  Nehru  can  now,  so  soon 
after,  believe  that  they  are  nonetheless  in  a  position  to 
win  the  coming  election,  there  are  clearly  a  good  many 
things  that  still  require  to  be  explained. 

This  does  not.  of  course,  mean  that  the  Communists 
are  to  be  absolved  from  all  blame  for  their  dismissal 
from  office  by  the  President  of  India.  They  were  turned 
out  because  of  their  inability  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
which  was  technically  true  at  the  time  the  President  made 
his  order.  Undoubtedly  the  Communist  Government  must 
be  held  responsible  for  allowing  things  to  come  to  such 
a  pass.  It  seems  they  were  not  always  as  tactful  as  they 
claimed  to  be  in  their  treatment  of  those  not  entirely  in 
agreement  with  their  doctrines. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  States  have  very  little 
room  to  institute  really  radical  changes,  so  it  was  not 
open  to  the  Kerala  Government  to  embark  on  major  pro¬ 
jects  to  reduce  unemployment.  But  it  failed  even  to 
create  any  impre.ssion  that  it  was  making  the  best  possible 
effort.  Though  by  dint  of  their  mass  contacts  and  their 
example  of  selflessness,  the  Ministers  in  Nambudiripad’s 


cabinet  increased  their  personal  popularity  with  the  pub¬ 
lic — in  itself  a  cause  of  disquiet  to  the  opposition—, 
they  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  everyone  of  the  Party’s 
good  intentions.  The  dissatisfied,  the  unemployed,  and  a 
certain  number  of  idle  and  hooligan  elements,  thus  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  anti-government  rabble-rousers. 

There  were  naturally  also  other  factors  in  the  making 
of  the  anti-Communist  alliance  in  Kerala.  This  odd 
alignment,  however,  of  Congress  supporters,  Nairs  (the 
local  high-caste  Hindus).  Catholics,  and  Muslims — who 
up  to  the  last  two  months,  had  never  been  able  to  work 
together,  and  are  expected  to  fall  apart  again  soon— is 
in  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  Kerala  Communists.  Only 
their  numerous  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  commission 
made  it  possible  for  such  ill-assorted  bedfellows  to  com¬ 
bine  again  them. 

Events  outside  Kerala  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Communist  Party,  however,  also  played  a  hand 
in  ousting  the  Nambudiripad  Government.  The  troubles 
in  Tibet,  with  their  consequent  misunderstanding  and 
coolness  between  India  and  China,  are  believed  to  have 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Kerala  Com¬ 
munists.  China’s  unforgiving  mood  towards  India  for 
her  sympathy  with  the  Tibetan  rebels  and  the  asylum 
given  the  Dalai  Lama  has  been  an  encouragement  to  the 
anti-Communism  and  anti-Socialism  in  Indian  conserva¬ 
tive  opinion. 

Within  the  Congress  itself,  the  Right-wing  under  the 
former  President  Dhebar  clamours  for  a  fight  to  the 
finish  with  the  Communists.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  who  normally  stands  to  the  left  of  her  father,  has 
proved  incapable  of  presenting  a  firm  opposition  to  the 
Rightists.  In  the  central  cabinet  the  majority  of  the 
Ministers  are  said  to  have  been  strongly  in  favour  of 
ejecting  the  Communist  Government  in  Kerala  long  before 
Nehru  would  agree  to  this.  Many  believe  that  but  for 
Tibet,  the  Kerala  disorders  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that  all  through  the  six  weeks 
of  the  well-organised  and  well-financed  anti-Communist 
agitation  in  Kerala.  Indian  newspapers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  were  opposed  to  any  central  intervention.  Some 
changed  their  opinion  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  the 
inaction  of  Delhi  and  the  complicity  of  the  Congress 
Party  allowed  the  situation  to  get  nearly  out  of  hand, 
This  genuine  independence  of  the  Indian  press  in  this 
affair  is  one  ray  of  hope  in  an  otherwise  sombre  situation. 

World  interest  was  aroused  by  the  advent  of  an 
elected  Communist  Government  in  Kerala  when  it  first 
came  to  power  nearly  two-and-a-half  years  ago.  It  re¬ 
presented  not  only  the  workings  of  Indian  democracy 
but  also  the  all-important  question  of  whether  a  peace¬ 
ful  road  to  Communism  was  a  practical  possibility.  The 
dismissal  of  the  Communist  Government  leaves  the  West 
uncertain  whether  to  jeer  at  Nehru’s  democracy  or  to  it- 
ioi'ce  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Communists,  while  the 
Eastern  bloc,  in  deference  to  India’s  peace  policy,  has 
withheld  all  comment.  Responsible  British  newspapen 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  were  initially  critical  of  the  un¬ 
parliamentary  overthrow  of  a  lawfully  elected  GoveiU- 
ment.  British  Socialists  friendly  to  Nehru  on  the  whole 
regret  his  action  in  Kerala,  but  some  are  unwilling  to 
hear  a  word  against  him. 

'Die  world’s  judgment,  meanwhile,  remains  suspended. 
This  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
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Dangers  in  Laos 

IF  reports  are  to  be  believed,  the  people  and  even  the 
Government  of  Laos  are  less  concerned  with  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  northern  provinces  of  that  country  than  out¬ 
side  powers  are.  In  Vientiane,  the  capital,  and  elsewhere 
life  goes  on  normally,  and  although  rumours  and  specula¬ 
tion  are  rife,  no  one  yet  seems  pr^isposed  to  panic.  This 
at  least  is  something.  There  is  nothing  that  could  make 
the  situation  worse  than  reports  (false  or  true)  of  refugees 
fleeing  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

There  have  been  no  really  convincing  explanations 
for  the  sudden  flare  up  of  fighting,  but  dissatisfaction 
among  the  adherents  of  Pathet  Lao  has  been  growing 
for  some  time.  Although  a  settlement,  in  accordance 
with  the  1954  Geneva  conference,  was  reached  in  Laos 
last  year  between  the  government  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
leaders,  it  was  not  operative  for  long  enough  to  satisfy 
followers  of  the  Pathet  Lao  in  the  remote  North  that  they 
would  be  able  to  play  a  full  part  in  the  political  life  of 
the  country.  Less  than  six  months  after  the  Pathet  Lao 
leader.  Prince  Souphannavong,  had  reached  a  settlement 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  (his 
half-brother),  another  Prime  Minister  took  office,  and 
gradually  clamped  down  on  the  activities  of  the  Pathet 
Lao  political  wing,  the  Neo  Lao  Haksat.  The  Neo  Lao 
Haksat  only  contested  a  supplementary  election,  and  in 
this  they  took  13  of  21  seats. 


This  was  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
pro-Communist  Haksat  was  increasing  its  support.  A 
group  of  young  politicians  and  army  men,  looking  in 
alarm  at  the  success  of  the  Neo  Lao  Haksat,  form^  a 
group  called  the  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  National 
Interests,  which  led  a  general  movement  away  frcnn  the 
neutral  policy  which  Laos  had  hitherto  adopted,  and  in¬ 
stead  drew  closer  to  the  West,  particularly  the  United 
States.  Haksat  leaders  were  put  under  house  arrest,  and 
the  party  ceased,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  function. 
When  a  battalion  of  the  Pathet  Lao  armed  forces  refused 
to  be  integrated  into  the  Laotian  Army  two  months  ago. 
and  fled  to  the  jungle,  it  presaged  trouble.  The  inter¬ 
national  supervisory  commission,  appointed  by  the  1954 
Geneva  conference,  had  ceased  to  operate  in  Laos  when 
last  year’s  settlement  was  reached,  so  they  were  not  able 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  dissident  battalicm. 

While  this  somewhat  calm  political  activity  has  been 
going  on  the  Americans  have  been  increasing  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  Laos,  with  the  result  that  Communists  and  pro- 
Communists  seem  to  have  come  to  Conclusion  that  they 
are  endangered  by  the  powerful  hold  the  United  States 
now  has  on  Laos.  The  military  advisers  in  Laos,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Geneva  conference  instructions,  are  supposed 
to  be  French:  but  there  are  now  more  Americans  than 
French  acting  as  military  advisers.  Old  military  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  replaced  with  American  arms,  aad  ttK 
entire  Laotian  defence  budget  is  paid  for  by  the  United 
States.  Arguments  are  beginning  to  fly  back  and  forth 
between  Communist  North  Viet  Nam,  and  anti-Com- 
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munists  in  Laos. 

A  situation  such  as  this  can  easily  become  inflamma* 
tory.  Reports  of  correspondents  on  the  spot  seem  as  sus¬ 
picious  of  American  motives  as  they  are  of  Communist. 
But  no  good  can  come  from  apportioning  out  blame.  As 
the  Laotian  Government  will  not  at  any  price  agree  to 
the  reconvening  of  the  supervisory  commission,  then  the 
next  best  solution  is,  as  Britain  has  hinted  she  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  support,  for  a  United  Nations  mission  to  investi¬ 
gate  what  really  is  going  on  in  Laos;  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  grievances,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  conflict 
beyond  the  small  area  where  it  is  now  localised.  With 
Siam  talking  of  using  the  forces  of  SEATO,  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  warning  against  the  dangers  of  foreign 
intervention,  the  matter  is  more  urgent  than  the  general 
atmosphere  in  southern  Laos  would  seem  to  indicate. 


Double-Edged  Sword 

SINCE  the  promulgation  of  the  Presidential  decree  of  5 
July  dissolving  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  re¬ 
enacting  the  1945  Constitution,  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  relaxation  of  the  tension  in  Indonesia 
which  haa  enabled  President  Sukarno  to  announce  a 
gradual  revocation  of  the  ban  on  political  activities  previ¬ 
ously  imposed  by  the  army.  President  Sukarno’s  magne¬ 
tic  personality  is  now  in  sole  command  of  the  leadership 
of  his  country  and  his  power  has  been  further  strengthened 
by  recent  decrees  prohibiting  political  party  membership 
to  all  high  government  officials  and  introducing  heavy 
penalties  “for  persons  or  groups  participating  in  criminal 
offences  endangering  the  implementation  of  the  Cabinet’s 
programme”. 

While  the  President  thus  emerges  as  the  absolute 
stronghold  of  all  authority  and  the  undisputed  fountain- 
nead  of  “guided  democracy”  it  is  nevertheless  true  that, 
laving  eliminated  party  influence  or  at  least  active  oppo¬ 
sition,  he  relies  now  not  only  on  his  own  dynamic 
popularity,  but  also  on  the  strength  of  the  army.  And 
it  seems  that,  despite  the  disciplined  patriotism  of  the 
latter  and  the  unquestioned  integrity  of  the  President,  a 
situation  has  been  created  which  in  many  ways  follows 
the  path  trailed  by  some  other  Asian  countries — 
Pakistan,  Thailand  and  Burma — though,  of  course,  in  a 
special  Indonesian  way.  For  though  sovereignty  is  vested 
in  the  President,  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  him  to 
ignore,  or  even  over-rule  the  army.  General  Nasution, 
whose  reputation  as  a  “strong  man”  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  is  Minister  of  Defence  in  the  Inner  Cabinet,  and 
almost  half  of  the  seats  in  the  general  Cabinet  (consisting 
of  the  9-man  Inner  and  the  7-man  Outer  Cabinets)  are 
occupied  by  army  officers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
genuine  patriotic  intentions  of  the  army,  and  of  its  desire 
to  consolidate  Indonesia’s  political  and  economic  Rfe 
after  the  upheavals  of  the  past  few  years.  Yet,  it  occupies 
a  very  special  fxwition  in  the  country  which  might  induce 
— or  even  compel  it  to  take  more  drastic  steps  at  a  future 
date,  particularly  if  its  present  entente  with  President 
Sukrano  is  disturbed,  or  if  foreign,  interested  parties  begin 
to  intervene. 

The  special  position  of  the  armv  is  evident.  The 
country  military  districts  are  governed  to  a  great  extent 


not  by  civilian  administrators,  but  by  the  commanders 
of  the  respective  military  units  who  frequently  perform 
purely  economic  functions.  The  state  of  emergency,  of 
course,  has  enormously  increased  the  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities — and  powers  of  the  army.  The  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  is  at  the  same  time  the  Chief  Military  Adminis¬ 
trator,  while  the  meetings  of  commanders  of  military  dis¬ 
tricts  are  devoted  not  so  much  to  discussing  military 
matters  as  to  economic  and  even  foreign  affairs.  Like 
any  other  political,  religious  or  social  group,  the  army 
demands  its  own  representation  in  parliament. 

This  extraordinary  position  has  on  occasions  given 
rise  in  some  sections  to  movements  towards  political 
leadership  or  constitutional  changes  which  have  been 
responsible  for  severe  unrests  in  the  past.  Such  a  situation, 
when  a  coup  is  a  permanent  possibility,  will  exist  until 
political  stability  relegates  the  army  to  the  exclusive 
realm  of  defence.  But  the  difficult  situation  seems  to  be 
aggravated  by  certain  outside  influences.  Thus  there  are 
reports  that  the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  Americans  are  very 
active  in  this  respect.  While  the  Dutch,  owing  to  their 
unpopularity,  do  not  seem  to  make  much  headway,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Americans.  US  leaders 
have  openly  stated  that  their  deliveries  of  armaments  are 
meant  to  strengthen  anti-Communist  tendencies  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  it  is  known  that  the  procedure  of  handng  over 
weapons  to  the  army,  together  with  the  necessary 
instructions  of  how  to  use  them,  is  an  ideal  medium  for 
establishing  contacts  with  the  military  over  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  that  certain  offers  of  “backing”  the 
army  in  case  it  should  consider  it  necessary  to  “lead  the 
nation”  have  been  made — on  the  Thai  and  Pakistan 
pattern. 

If  events  should  proceed  further  along  these  lines, 
the  possibility  of  a  military  coup  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

But  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  military  dictatorship 
could  survive  in  Indonesia.  Experienced  political  leaders 
in  Indonesia  and  outside  it,  believe  that  a  military  junta 
could  stay  in  power  in  that  country  for  no  later  than 
a  year  at  the  most,  owing  to  the  extremely  difficult  econo¬ 
mic  situation  and  because  of  the  strong  popular  backing 
of  political  parties.  Should  the  army  choose  to  carry  out 
a  coup  d’etat,  it  is  possible  that  it  would,  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  struggle  for  political  power,  co-operate  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Sukarno  as  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  move  without  ^ 
him  could  hope  for  popular  acquiescence.  But  later  Pre¬ 
sident  Sukarno  would  have  to  give  way  to  a  military  | 
dictator,  just  because  of  the  President’s  popularity.  How-  j 
ever,  at  this  stage  the  political  parties,  which  would  un-  ( 
doubtedly  be  outlawed,  would  not  submit  to  this  decision  ^ 
as  they  did  in  Pakistan  for  examole.  Considering  the  in-  | 
tensitv  of  Indonesian  political  feeling,  the  geographical 
complexity  of  the  island  empire  and  the  enormity  of  the 
economic  problem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  military  junta 
would  be  able  to  control  the  entire  territory  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  least  not  without  outside  assistance.  | 

Nevertheless,  there  may  always  appear  a  group  of  ^ 
ambitious  officers  who  would  dare  to  take  the  risky  path.  ^ 
The  activity  of  foreigners  in  the  Indonesian  army  under  ^ 
these  circumstances  may  not  be  accidental.  It  is  quite  ( 
possible  that  it  may  never  come  to  an  open  military  coop  ^ 
in  Indonesia.  But  what  if.  to  create  such  a  situation  is  [ 
in  the  interest  of  some  outside  power?  Unfortunately.  u 
there  is  no  evidence  yet  proving  that  this  is  not  so.  q 
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THE  OLD  ORDER  PASSES  IN  TIBET 

by  0.  Edmund  Clubb 


The  March  insurrection  in  Lhasa  was  different  in  char¬ 
acter  from  the  popular  revolts  that  had  flared  up 
sporadically  in  different  parts  of  Tibet  between  1950 
and  1959 :  it  was  a  revolt  of  the  Dalai  Lama’s  own  theocra¬ 
tic  Government  against  persistent  Chinese  invasion  of  the 
“autonomy”  promised  for  Tibet  in  the  Sino-Tibetan  agree¬ 
ment  of  May  1951. 

The  Lhasa  Government  on  March  12,  reaching  out  for 
what  it  had  lost  eight  years  before,  denounced  the  1951 
agreement  and  declared  for  Tibetan  independence.  The 
Dalai  Lama  fled  from  Lhasa  on  March  17.  the  armed 
Tibetan  uprising  that  began  on  March  19  was  put  down 
after  two  days  of  bloody  fighting  and  then,  on  March  31. 
the  Dalai  took  refuge  in  India,  ^e  Dalai’s  flight  to  India 
was  apparently  bas^  upon  the  assumption  that  he  was  in¬ 
dispensable  for  Chinese  rule  in  Tibet.  That  assumption 
was  grossly  mistaken.  The  Tibetan  leader’s  withdrawal 
from  the  scene  of  action  has  brought  Tibetan  resistance  the 
quicker  to  its  end  and  fostered  the  implementation  of 
Peking’s  programme  in  Tibet  —  to  the  disadvantage  of 
India. 

The  central  issue  has  been  Tibet’s  autonomy.  Speaking 
in  exile  on  June  20.  the  Dalai  Lama  charged  that  the  1951 
agreement  had  been  signed  under  military  duress,  asserted 
that  the  Tibetan  people  would  recognise  him  and  his 
Government  as  the  Government  of  Tibet  “wherever  I  am.” 
and  announced  that  he  and  his  Government  would  welcome 
a  peaceful  solution  the  matter,  “provided  that  such  a 
solution  guarantees  preservation  of  the  rights  and  powers 
which  Tibet  has  exercised  without  any  interference  prior  to 
1950.”  He  suggested  that  any  settlement  would  have  to  be 
negotiated,  not  between  Tibet  and  China,  but  through  the 
m^iation  of  “a  foreign  country.”  And  he  said  further  that, 
“in  case  Tibet  is  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  offered  by  China,”  he  would  consider  placing 
the  Tibetan  issue  before  the  United  Nations. 

The  UN  in  1950,  thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
India,  Britain,  the  United  States  and  (not  least)  the  For¬ 
mosa  National  Government,  effectively  ruled  itself  incom¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  the  matter.  When  there  is  now,  nine 
years  later,  not  even  a  call  for  help  coming  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  authority  resident  in  Lhasa,  but  only  petitions  from 
the  Dalai  Lama  in  exile,  will  some  Great  Power,  or  a  group 
of  interested  Governments,  come  forward  to  call  Inking 
to  an  accounting? 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENTS  POSITION 

To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  Peking  on  March 
28  abolished  the  Dalai’s  Government  in  Lhasa  and  gave 
his  place  as  head  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  Tilxtan 
Autonomy  to  the  i»x>-Chinese  Panchen  Lama.  This  was 
even  before  the  Doled  Lama  had  left  Tibet.  The  Indian 
Government,  acutely  conscious  that  it  had  acknowledged 
Chinese  suzerain^  over  Tibet  by  the  Sino-Indian  Agree¬ 
ment  of  April  1954,  on  June  30  formally  denied  the  Dalai 
Lama’s  right  to  consider  himself  and  his  accompanying 
ministers  a  Govemment-in-exile  on  Indian  soil.  An  ade¬ 
quate  legal  sanction  for  intervention,  by  the  United  Nations 


or  “interested  Powers,”  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  1950 
in  Tibet  is  not  to  be  found.  The  Dalai  Lama’s  {H'oposition 
that  this  shall  be  done  pertains  to  the  w(X'ld  of  fantasy. 

Tibet’s  autonomous  status  is  thus  gone  irretrievably. 
The  Panchen  Lama  faithfully  echoes  Pekings  political 
sentiments,  and  is  to  function  as  Chinese  Communism’s 
instrument  in  Tibet.  Chinese  military  and  political  power 
is  firmly  established  on  “The  Roof  of  the  World.”  Chou- 
En-lai,  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  Peking  on 
April  14  (at  a  banquet  given  for  the  Panchen  Lama),  said 
that,  under  the  Panchen’s  leadership.  Tibet  would  now 
proceed  rapidly  toward  autonomy  (that  is,  autonomy  a  la 
chinoise).  And  he  went  on.  triumphantly:  “ . the  obsti¬ 

nate  Tibetan  reactionaries... in  destro^ng  themselves... 
have  created  conditions  extremely  favourable  for  the  dc- 
mocratisation  of  Tibet. 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS  TO  COME 

So  the  prospect  is  clear.  Under  the  “leadership”  of 
the  Panchen  Lama,  only  the  name  of  autonomy  wul  re¬ 
main.  The  delay  in  reforms  aimounced  in  early  1957  will 
now  be  revoked.  The  shape  of  things  to  come  is  found  in 
the  announcement  in  Lhasa  in  July  3  of  a  majen-  pro¬ 
gramme  of  reform  for  Tibet  encompassing  change  in  the 
system  of  land  tenure  (with  holdings  of  the  lama-series 
included)  and  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Tibet’s  theocratic 
rule  will  be  supplanted  by  a  secular  Communist  adminis¬ 
tration.  the  Tibetan  nobility  even  as  the  lamas  will  lose 
their  power  and  privileged  position,  mineral  resources  will 
be  prospected  and  exploited,  the  agricultural  system  will 
be  changed  and  elements  of  a  modem  economy  developed. 

One  further  development  can  be  foreseen:  Chinese 
nationals  will  swarm  into  Tibet.  The  process  has  in  fact 
already  begun.  Chinese  immigration  was  a  major  cause  of 
the  revolt  that  began  in  1956  in  eastern  Tibet  (latterday 
Sikang  and  Tsinghai).  The  Dalai  Lama,  in  his  June  20  press 
conference,  put  the  total  Chinese  migration  into  north-east¬ 
ern  Tibet  (that  is  by  inference  Tsinghai)  at  four  million  and 
said  that  another  four  million  were  to  move  into  central 
Tibet  in  the  near  future.  There  is  every  reason  to  assume, 
on  the  basis  of  past  Chinese  performance  with  respect  to 
Manchuria.  Inner  Mongolia,  and  (more  recently)  Sinkiang. 
that  this  process  will  continue  until  the  available  lebens- 
raum  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  Chinese  persons. 
We  are  witnessing,  in  Tibet,  the  final  passing  of  lamaistic 
theocracy  and  the  introduction  of  a  fundamentally  new 
order  of  things. 

That  transformation  is  incidentally  opening  up  a 
major  issue.  Tibet  functioned  well  as  a  buffer  State  be¬ 
tween  British  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  and  beginning  of  the  20th  Centuries,  when 
China  was  weak  and  unable  to  play  a  major  role  in  that 
world  sector.  When  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  speaking  on 
April  14  said  that  “I  cannot  imagine  any  feasibk  practical 
solution  to  the  Tibetan  issue  without  autonomy  for  the 
Tibetan  people.”  he  was  reflecting — if  unconsciously — the 
concept  of  a  day  that  had  gone.  Now  Tibet  is  no  longer  a 
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buffer  area,  but  a  place  d’armes  for  Chinese  power.  This 
changes  the  strategic  situation  for  India  and  has  a  critical 
bearing  on  its  future. 

There  are  grave  weaknesses  in  the  position  of  India 
vis-a-vis  China-cum-Tibet.  India’s  political  system  is  in 
a  State  of  evolution,  and  flux.  Its  economic  weakness  is 
notorious.  No  relief  is  in  sight  from  the  pressures  exerted 
by  population  growth  upon  food  supply;  indeed,  that  par¬ 
ticular  stress  can  be  expected  to  become  aggravated  with 
the  pasage  of  time.  In  the  implementation  of  India’s 
second  Five-Year  Plan  (1956-60),  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  continues  to  manifest  a  debility  affecting  the 
whole  programme,  and  Mr.  Nehru  concedes  that  only 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  Plan’s  overall  goal  will  be 
achieved. 

A  CRUCIAL  FULCRUM  OF  POWER 

In  circumstances  where  the  political  stability  of  India 
patently  depends  so  heavily  upon  economic  progress,  and 
the  advance  of  Chinese  Communist  dominion  to  the  edge 
of  the  Himalayan  massif  has  sent  a  strong  shock  through 
the  unstable  border  belt  lying  just  beyond,  there  rises  tne 
natural  question :  what  of  India’s  political  future? 

This  question,  however,  brings  up  another:  do  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Peking  see  eye-to-eye  in  tne  matter  of  the  advance 
on  India?  India,  with  its  resources  and  people,  is  the 
crucial  fulcrum  of  power  for  South  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  future  development  will  inevitably  influence  in 
important  degree  the  destinies  of  neighbouring  countries — 
on  both  east  and  west.  Soviet  interest  in  India  is  open  and 
avowed,  and  is  manifested  concretely  in  the  provision  of 
substantial  Soviet  credits  and  aid  to  the  New  Delhi  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Contemporary  Soviet  policy,  in  sum,  aims  at  the 
building  up  of  ever  closer  ties  with  India. 

It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Peking  Com¬ 
munists  have  been  persuaded  to  cede  gracefully  to  the 
Soviet  wishes  in  this  regard — at  any  rate,  not  in  their  own 
minds  and  thinking.  The  Chinese  are  congenitally  inclined, 
when  strong,  toward  imperialistic  expansionism,  and  his¬ 
tory  would  offer  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Chines*, 
Comunist  leaders  may  well  feel  that  China  has  an  interest 
in  India’s  future  which  merits  priority  over  any  interest 
of  the  USSR  an  occidental  Communist  Power. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Soviets  are  invariably  reconciled,  in  their  own  hearts, 
to  acceptance  of  Chinese  policy  objectives.  In  particular, 
Soviet  doctrine  regarding  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
“national  minorities’’  differs,  to  date,  from  both  Chinese 
theory  and  practice.  The  dominant  Russians  are  prepared 
to  assist  the  many  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
maintain  their  existence  as  separate  cultural  groups;  the 
current  trend  is  toward  giving  more,  rather  than  less,  poli¬ 
tical  authority  to  the  country’s  constituent  national  minori¬ 
ties.  The  Russian  Communists  are  moreover  heavily 
committed  ideologically  to  the  thesis  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
within  the  growing  community  of  “socialist”  States,  is 
only  primus  inter  pares.  It  could  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
Indian  nation,  for  one,  to  an  independent  existence. 

TTie  Chinese  contrariwise  are  not  conditioned 
emotionally  to  admit  more  than  nominally  that  another 
culture  might  equal  their  own.  The  Chinese  traditionally 
consider  themselves  superior  to  other  peoples,  and  Peking’s 
doctrine  regarding  China’s  national  minorities,  particularly 
as  develops  since  1957,  openly  contemplates  their  even¬ 


tual  amalgamation  with  the  Chinese  race.  Chinese  racial 
ambitions  have  moreover,  in  the  past,  time  and  again 
transcended  the  country’s  formal  boundaries;  today,  those 
ambitions  are  surging  up  powerfully  again. 

So  both  Soviet  and  Chinese  forces  converge  on  India. 
The  course  of  future  developments  in  the  area  of  conver- 
vergence  will  be  influenced  in  large  measure,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  by  the  outcome  of  a  Sino-Soviet  rivalry— no  less 
real  for  being  hidden — for  predominance  in  that  field. 

The  Soviet  Union  possesses  an  unchallengeable  mar¬ 
gin  of  superiority,  vis-a-vis  China,  in  terms  of  military  and 
political  power.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  not  militai) 
and  political  strength  alone  that  will  tip  the  balance;  eco¬ 
nomic  power  is  even  more  imporant.  And,  on  the  basis  of 
existing  knowedge,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  built-in  advan¬ 
tage  over  its  ally  as  regards  natural  resources.  It  is  at  least 
30  years  ahead  of  China  in  economic  planning  and  indus¬ 
trial  construction,  and  the  Soviet  nation  enjoys  a  notably 
higher  per  capita  income  than  the  Chinese  people.  The 
Soviet  Union,  drawing  upon  surplus  economic  strength 
created  by  a  generation’s  effort,  will  be  able  in  the  yean 
ahead  to  advance  with  prog^rammes  of  economic  aid  to 
India  which  China  cannot  afford. 

In  existing  circumstances,  therefore.  China  may 
glower  down  on  New  Delhi  from  its  new  position  of  van¬ 
tage  on  the  southern  rim  of  Tibet.  It  can  moreover  logic¬ 
ally  be  expected  in  due  course  to  exert  pressure  southwards 
from  that  position  with  the  aim  of  advancing  its  effective 
political  frontiers  into  border  areas  that  may  once  have 
owed  a  vassal’s  fealty  to  the  Dragon  Throne  in  Peking. 
Yet,  Moscow  is  in  a  position  to  make  its  weight  felt  against 
China  in  the  theatre  of  contest,  and,  given  the  evident 
Soviet  objectives  in  Asia,  it  will  probably  upon  occasion 
provide,  on  India’s  behalf,  a  counterweight  against  Chinese  i 
thrusts. 

CRITICAL  BATTLES  LOOMING 

( 

This  is  of  course  not  the  whole  picture.  The  Afro-  , 
Asian  bloc  is  laboriously  constructing  a  certain  solidarit)  | 
of  its  own;  the  Colombo  Plan  functions  to  the  increasin'  | 
benefit  of  India  and  neighbouring  countries;  and  India  it  | 
particular  is  receiving  substantial  western  aid  toward  the  5 
accomplishment  of  its  current  Five-Year  Plan,  with  the  ] 
United  States  a  major  contributor.  Besides,  the  Atlantic 
community  possesses  a  great  reservoir  of  unused  economi  j 
potential.  j 

The  contest  is  thus  by  no  means  decided.  The  influ  y 
cnce  of  the  West  in  India — and  all  of  South  Asia — is  stil  r 
on  the  decline  relative  to  the  increase  of  Sino-Sovie  5 
power  in  that  area.  Three  of  the  “Big  Four”  Minister  j 
gravely  concentrate  on  “the  Berlin  crisis”  and  the  less  j 
than-earthshaking  issue  of  whether  Britain,  France  and  tb  ^ 
United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of  unim  j, 
peded  access  to  West  Berlin.  But  it  is  imperative  to  nd  ^ 
that  critical  battles  are  looming  up  in  theatres  of  war  fa  j, 
removed  from  Geneva  or  Paris;  and  that  the  Sino-Sovic 
strategy,  while  generally  coordinated  with  respect  to  dis 
puted  battlegrounds,  in  some  sectors  comprises  two  dis 
tinct  parts — the  coordinated,  and  the  competitive.  Such  ^ 
sector  is  India.  If  London,  Paris  and  Washington  cc^  ^ 
abate  some  of  their  concern  for  Berlin,  perhaps  they  mil^  ^ 
be  able  to  discover  means  of  deploying,  with  substantii  ^ 
profit  to  the  West,  some  of  their  heavy  political  and  ccc  ^ 
nomic  forces  into  the  South  Asian  theatre. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


PAKISTAN’S  CAPITAL  PROBLEM 

From  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 


IT  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  Government  since  the 
assassination  of  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  in  1951  could  have 
contemplated  with  equanimity,  or  indeed  contem¬ 
plated  at  all,  two  such  grave  and  momentous  measures 
as  the  shifting  of  the  federal  capital  and  the  mass  sack¬ 
ing  of  Government  employees  found  guilty  of  various  mis¬ 
demeanours.  These  two  achievements  foreshadowed  in 
the  earliest  months  of  Martial  Law  are  now  accom¬ 
plished  facts. 

As  Karachi  sweltered  in  a  blistering  heat  wave  in 
June  there  came  two  dramatic  announcements  within  a 
fortnight  of  one  another.  The  first  announced  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  of  the  federal  capital  from  Karachi  to  a 
comparatively  unknown  site  on  the  Potowar  Plateau 
between  Rawalpindi  and  Murree;  and  the  second,  the 
compulsory  retirement,  among  others,  of  84  top-flight 
officials  of  the  Central  Services.  TTiough  not  wholly  un¬ 
anticipated  by  rumour  and  intelligent  speculation  both 
announcements  created  something  like  a  major  sensation 
here. 

The  decision  to  shift  the  Federal  Capital  and  in¬ 
cidentally  to  build  a  subsidiary  one  in  East  Pakistan, 
follows  the  recommendations  of  a  high-powered  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  some  months  back  to  examine  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  Karachi  and  to  suggest  an  alternative  site  if 
the  present  capital  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
Commission,  it  was  announced,  took  various  factors  into 
consideration  such  as  climate,  topography,  development- 
potential.  defence,  social  and  cultural  needs  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  “Karachi  was  not  suitable  for  the 
location  of  the  federal  capital”  and  that  the  most  suitable 
site  for  a  new  Capital  was  near  Rawalpindi  in  the  Soan 
River  Valley. 

In  the  past,  talk  about  shifting  the  capital,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  mooted  at  least  on  two  occasions, 
has  met  with  loud  clamour  from  entrenched  interests 
notably  in  East  Pakistan  where  politicians  playing  upon 
regional  jealousies  have  managed  to  block  and  to  freeze 
such  suggestions  whenever  they  have  been  made. 
Karachi  which  is  sufficiently  insulated  from  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  western  wing  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
neutral  zone,  and  if  a  lot  could  not  be  said  in  its  favour, 
its  retention  provoked,  so  it  seemed,  a  surly  but  passive 
acceptance  on  all  sides.  Although  press  comment  in 
both  wings  has  now  been  uniformly  favourable  to  the 
proposed  change,  it  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  change  commands  the  widest  approval 
in  either  wing.  Far  too  many  interests,  both  mundane 
and  regional,  are  involved  in  the  issue  to  give  their  radi¬ 
cal  proposal  the  stamp  of  universal  approval,  but  the 
over-riding  need  to  get  away  from  the  great  mercantile 
community  with  the  unhealthy  pressure  it  exerts  on  the 
Administration  is  doubtless  the  paramount  factor  militat¬ 


ing  against  the  retention  of  Karachi  as  the  federal  capital. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  no  date-line  has  been 
given  for  the  proposed  transfer  although  there  k  a  great 
deal  of  current  speculation  that  the  policy-making  i»rt 
of  the  Government,  that  is  the  President’s  Secretariat, 
the  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  the  various  Ministries 
may  be  shifted  earlier  or.  rather  sometime  in  the  near 
future,  after  the  matter  has  been  carefully  deliberated. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  Government,  it  is  not  clear  how 
long  the  corresponding  time-lag  will  be.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  building  of  a  new  capital  for  a  population  of  some¬ 
thing  like  40.000  from  scratch  requires  time  and  resources, 
the  latter  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  this  momentarily 
impoverished  country.  The  cost  of  building  a  new  capital 
with  all  the  amenities  of  a  modern  city  has  conservatively 
been  calculated  at  something  like  Rs.1.000  million.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  economy  this  is  a  prohibitive 
figure  and  one  which  belies  the  possibility  of  an  early 
transfer  of  the  capital.  Although  it  is  claimed  that  part 
of  this  sum  will  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  Governmental 
buildings  and  propertly  in  Karachi,  no  hint  on  how  th© 
balance  will  be  raised  has  so  far  been  forthcoming. 

A  fortnight  later  came  the  second  announcement 
giving  details  of  the  compulsory  retirement  of  84  officials 
of  the  Central  Government  whose  service  records  had 
been  screened  and  who  had  been  found  guilty  by  a  high- 
powered  Committee  (of  four  Ministers)  of  offences  rang¬ 
ing  from  corruption,  misconduct  and  down  the  scale  to 
inefficiency.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  similar  mass  purge 
in  recent  times  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  Asian 
countries  whose  progress  is  crippled  by  a  corrupt  admin¬ 
istration  will  watch  the  Pakistani  example  with  particular 
interest.  Although  this  is  a  drastic  and  momentous  pre¬ 
cedent  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  relentless  cleansing 
of  the  Administration  is  a  prime  necessity  not  only  in 
Pakistan  where  conditions  are  bad  enough  but  in  other 
Asian  countries  where  public  confidence  in  their  own  ad¬ 
ministration  is  sorely  lacking  and  a  major  cause  of  the 
failure  of  democratic  governments  in  countries  recently 
grown  to  nationhood. 

Among  the  84  compulsorily  retired  or  otherwise 
punished  12  are  former  ICS  officials  who  had  held  at  one 
time  or  the  other  such  high  and  important  posts  as  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  Indus¬ 
tries  and  Defence;  others  held  key  posts  involving  the 
exercise  of  the  widest  powers.  In  all  1,662  employees 
comprising  all  classes  of  the  Central  Services  have  been 
retired,  demoted  or  punished  in  other  ways.  In  East  and 
West  Pakistan  respectively  an  equally  large  number  of 
employees  of  the  two  provincial  Governments  have  been 
similarly  punished  but  no  precise  figure  are  available  up 
to  the  moment  of  writing  as  the  process  is  still  continuing. 
In  East  Pakistan  al(xie  actiem  against  665  officials  of  the 
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WELCOMES  YOU 


Today  the  splendours  of  the  gorgeous  East  may  be 
visited  and  enjoyed  amid  modem  comforts.  Travel  in 
India  is  easy,  efficient,  and  cool,  for  air-conditioned 
airliners,  railways,  and  hotels  are  at  your  service. 

Come  and  see  this  newest  andent  land 
Illustrated  brochure  and  suggested  Itineraries  available 
from  your  Travel  Agent  or 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

INDIA  TOURIST  OFFICE 

28  Cockq>ar  St.,  London,  S.W.I.  Tel.:  TRAfalgar  1718 


National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 


(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordinance,  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited) 
ESTABUSHEO  19  4  9 


Auttiorised  Capital  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000 
Issued  and  Subscribed  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6,00,00,000 

Paid-up . Pak.  Rs.  1,50,00,000 

Reserve  Fund  (31.12.58)  Pak.  Rs.  135,00,000 
Deposits  (31.12.^)  ...  Pak.  Rs.  6730,00,000 

With  117  branches  and  sub-branches  throughout 
Pakistan  and  foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India), 
D’Jeddah  (Saudi  Arabia)  and  Baghdad  (Iraq)  the 
Bank  is  well  equipped  to  transact  Banking  business 
of  every  description  for  those  at  present  trading 
or  intending  to  trade  with  these  countries. 
Enquiries  will  be  welcomed  by  the  London  Manager  at 
20  Eastebeap,  London,  E.<13 


police  has  been  taken,  and  in  Karachi,  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  nepotism  that  prevailed  under  the  ancient 
regime,  a  Superintendent  of  Police  was  finally  reverted  to 
his  former  position — that  of  stenographer! 

Beyond  the  laconic  announcement  of  dismissals  and 
demotions  lies  the  squalid  story  of  the  debacle  of  the  last 
eleven  years.  A  drastic  pruning  of  the  Administration 
such  as  has  taken  place  is  a  regretable  necessity  in  a 
country  like  Pakistan  where  public  standards  had  declined 
precipitately  and  very  nearly  beyond  repair  in  the  last  few 
years  of  the  old  regime.  It  needs  to  be  emphasised  here 
that  while  the  various  Screening  Committees  puni.shed 
guilty  officials  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able  against  them,  none  were  dismissed  without  being 
given  a  chance  to  explain  their  conduct  or  to  make  a 
final  appeal  to  the  President  himself. 


India  ~| 


Lesson  of  Kerala 

From  Our  Delhi  Correspondent 


The  agitation  in  Kerala  has  created  a  tremendous 
ferment  in  the  thinking  life  of  this  country.  The  Congress 
and  the  Communists  seem  to  have  been  drawn  into  an 
interminable  controversy.  For  every  Communist  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  their  action  there  is  a  matching 
argument  from  the  Congress  side. 

Kerala,  scenically  the  most  beautiful  coastal  State, 
sprawling  along  the  south-western  tip  of  the  Penninsula, 
has  been  in  turmoil  for  the  past  few  months.  Being  the 
only  one  of  14  States  in  the  country  which  was  ruled 
by  the  Communist  Party,  that  came  to  power  in  the  last 
General  Elections  with  the  narrow  majority  of  only  two, 
it  has  always  excited  something  of  an  abnormal  interest 
in  its  doings;  the  party  configuration  in  the  127-member 
Assembly  being:  Communist — 60,  Independent  supporten 
of  Communist — 5,  Congress — 43,  Praja  Socialist  Party— 
8,  Muslim  League — 1.  Independent — 1  and  Anglo-Indian 
(nominated) — 1.  Rather  densely  populated,  the  State  has 
the  most  literate  electorate  amongst  the  otherwise  poorly 
educated  population  of  this  country.  It  total  population 
in  1954  was  l/28th  of  the  entire  country  but  it  occupies 
an  area  which  is  only  l/84th  of  India. 

To  understand  the  present  situation  correctly  the 
problem  of  Kerala  can  be  said  to  have  developed  two 
facets.  One  is  the  purely  theoretical  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  a  democratically  elected  State  Government 
can  be  overthrown  by  extra-constitutional  means  such  as 
picketing,  hartals,  etc.  On  this  aspect.  Communists  seem 
to  have  won  a  large  measure  of  support  from  the  liberal- 
minded  intelligentia  of  the  country  outside  their  State, 
amongst  which  are  included  eminent  people  like  Mr.  C.  D 
Deshmukh.  former  Finance  Minister  of  the  Uniot 
Government  and  Mr.  N.  V,  Gadgil,  Governor  of  the 
Punjab.  Even  the  Congress  heirachy,  by  and  large  was 
most  sympathetic  to  their  Constitutional  right  to  remain 
in  office,  provided  the  Communists  could  have  appeased 
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the  raging  storm  of  the  populace  against  their  adminis¬ 
tration. 


The  other  facet  is  the  practical  one  which  is  perhaps 
not  fully  apparent  to  distant  observers,  however  dis¬ 
passionately  they  may  try  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.  This  is  the  continuing  fear,  almost  hysterical  in 
its  import,  which  the  Communists  by  their  behaviour  in 
office  have  generated  in  large  masses  of  the  people.  The 
fear  might  have  been  generated  by  an  over-zealous  re¬ 
formism.  by  stray  political  murders,  or  by  coercive  tactics 
to  enrich  party  coffers,  or  by  the  looming  challenge  to 
all  types  of  vested  interests  such  as  landlords,  factory 
owners,  the  Catholic  Church,  school  managers,  etc.  To 
a  hardened  Communist  this  might  be  an  irrational  or 
reactionary  fear  but  in  a  constitutional  democracy,  it 
gains  a  vital  significance,  purely  by  the  mass  upsurge  it 
is  capable  of  provoking.  The  Communist  Chief  Minister 
of  the  State  Mr.  E.  M.  S.  Namboodiripad  denied  the 
existence  of  any  real  people’s  upsurge  in  the  State.  But 
Mr.  Nehru  had  the  real  feel  of  it  only  when  he  visited 
the  State.  He  said  a  few  days  after:  “When  I  went  to 
Kerala,  the  overwhelming  impression  that  I  got  was  of 
people— and  people  meaning  not  individuals  only  but 
large  masses  of  people — in  a  state  of  very  high  excite¬ 
ment,  bordering  on  hysteria.  Alt  kinds  of  people  I  have 
seldom  seen  in  such  an  atmosphere  in  spite  of  having 
seen  odd  kinds  of  movement.  The  excitement  was 
hysterical.  It  is  very  difficult  to  sit  down  and  argue  quietly 
or  peacefully. 

In  this  highly  surcharged  atmosphere,  Nehru’s  advice 
to  the  State  Government  to  hold  re-election  was  the  only 
way  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people.  But  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  reluctant  to  accept  it  b^use  they  had  no 
wish  to  go  into  wilderness  voluntarily.  They  would  seem 
rather  to  prefer  dismissal  and  Central  intervention  for 
that  would  give  them  the  hallow  of  martyrdom. 

One  lesson  which  the  Communists  might  perforce 
learn  from  the  recent  discontent  against  their  rule, 
is  that  reforms,  however,  well-meant,  need  a  long  pre¬ 
paratory  period,  before  they  can  be  introduced  democra¬ 
tically.  The  second  is  that  in  politics  it  is  not  merely 
good  intentions  that  matter,  but  who  wants  to  put  those 
good  intentions  into  practice  and  how. 

The  Congress  Party  too.  of  course,  has  a  significant 
lesson  to  learn.  For  this  crisis,  apart  from  other  vital 
causes,  has  assumed  somewhat  of  an  anamolous  character 
from  the  contradictions  lying  within  the  ideological  com¬ 
plex  which  is  the  Congress  today.  The  Congress  for  too 
long  has  been  a  party  that  has  talked  left  but  seemed  to 
act  right  on  many  issues  ultimately.  Now  that  it  is  faced 
with  the  Communist  challenge,  its  inner  weaknesses  are 
coming  to  the  surface  and  it  has  perforce  to  join  hands 
with  some  of  the  threatened  vested  interests. 

Mere  intellectual  arguments  having  now  reached 
a  dead  end  in  the  present  crisis,  the  real  question  in 
Kerala,  therefore,  is  not  the  constitutional  propriety  of 
the  present  action,  but  the  question  whether  a  democratic 
structure  can  truly  survive  under  Communist  auspices. 
Experience  of  the  past  few  years  of  its  working  in  Kerala 
has  shown  that  Communists  can  so  function  within  the 
formal  framework  of  a  democratic  structure  that  thev  can 
choke  up  its  real  spirit  completely.  The  stakes  in  Kerala 
were  not  an  unconstitutional  agitation  in  the  form 


of  picketing,  hartals  and  satyagraha  versus  a  democratic¬ 
ally  elected  government  but  the  struggle  for  democracy 
versus  Communist  machinations  to  subvert  it.  The  Con¬ 
gress  support  or  limited  participation  in  the  agitation  was 
really  meant  to  keep  within  founds  the  hysterical  and 
frenzied  outbursts  of  a  people  were  perhaps  making 
a  last  desperate  bid  to  regain  their  lost  freedom.  Looked 
at  in  this  perspective  all  the  nice  constitutional  arguments 
meant  to  decry  the  collective  role  of  individual  agitators, 
can  be  understood  more  fully. 


Australia 


Note  of  Warning 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 


As  the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Menzies,  flew  homewards  after  visiting  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  he  went  first  to  The  Hague  and  then  to 
Zurich,  for  talks  with  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister,  before  making  “whistle  stops”  at 
Karachi.  New  Delhi  and  Singapore.  During  this  trip  it 
was  indicated  that  while  Australia  would  refuse  to  endorse 
Dutch  protests  against  the  sale  of  arms  to  Indonesia  for 
internal  security  (“because  the  Communist  block  would 
supply  arms  if  the  western  bloc  didn’t”),  yet  Australia 
still  supported  Dutch  retention  of  West  Irian. 

This  prompted  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
Subatidrio,  into  a  quiet  but  highly  significant  comment. 
Relations  between  Indonesia  and  Australia,  he  said,  were 
“not  very  cordial,”  although  he  did  not  expect  them  to 
worsen. 

Other  Indonesian  comment  was  more  pointed.  A 
more  realistic  policy  towards  Australia  was  advocated, 
and  one  newspaper,  with  some  reason,  accused  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  of  beiag  “double  faced”  in  its  dealings 
with  its  neighbour,  the  Indonesian  Republic  of  88 
million  persons. 

All  this  makes  more  urgent  than  ever  the  long-delayed 
visit  to  Indonesia  by  Mr.  Menzies,  currently  scheduled  for 
October — but  it  does  not  suggest  that  he  won’t  hear  some 
straight  talking  in  Djakarta.  He  may  be  more  amenable 
to  the  facts  of  Asian  life  when  he  gets  there  than  he  is  in 
the  seclusion  of  Canberra  or  at  the  carefully-warmed 
Arelcomes  he  gets  in  London  or  The  Hague.  He  may  even 
.ealise  that  the  whole  of  Asia,  including  his  acquaintances 
in  Pakistan.  India.  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  supports 
Indonesia’s  claim  to  West  Irian,  and  that  the  friendship 
of  those  Asian  nations  is  worth  more  to  Australia  than 
Dutch  gunboats  and  conscripts  in  New  Guinea. 

The  isolation  of  Australia’s  position  in  this  dispute  is 
emphasised  by  a  study  of  the  regular  and  almost  despair¬ 
ing  assertions  by  Mr.  Menzies  himself.  SEATO  head¬ 
quarters.  and  other  sources  that  Communist  subversion  in 
South-East  Asia  is  spreading  effectively.  There  is  criticism 
of  Mr.  Menzies  for  his  brief  visits  to  the  Asian  capitals  on 
his  way  home,  applause  for  the  decision  to  raise  the  Aus- 
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tralian  legation  i'n  Viet  Nam  to  embassy  status,  and  in¬ 
creasing  concern  at  aspects  of  the  administration  policies 
for  Australian  New  Guinea. 

New  Guinea,  now  subject  to  income  tax,  is  marching 
slowly  towards  a  still  undefined  version  of  self-rule,  with 
the  possibility  i'n  the  background  of  native  members  being 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Council.  Australians  who  have 
complacently  assumed  that  Australia  would  continue  to 
control  its  end  of  New  Guinea  for  a  long  and  indefinite 
period  have  been  jolted  to  learn  recently  that  the  English 
translation  of  the  Motuan  song  with  which  Port  Moresby 
children  greet  visitors  to  their  school  is: 

Politically,  the  worst  shock  has  come  from  the  recent 
uncovering  by  a  mission  from  the  UN  Trusteeship  Council 
of  a  festering  sore  which  many  observers  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  would  eventually  cause  serious  difficulties — the 
multiplicity  of  Christian  missions  in  the  territory  and  their 


blatant  competition,  in  many  instances,  for  “converts.” 
In  one  district  there  are  ten  different  sects  at  work. 
People  who  know  of  the  religious  wars  in  Europe  of  a  few 
centuries  ago  will  find  little  difficulty  in  envisaging  what 
could  happen  soon  in  New  Guinea. 


Ceylon 


Tottering  Regime 

From  Joe  A.  Perera 

(Easti  rn  WoRi.D  Colombo  Correspondent) 

The  edifice  of  democracy  is  crumbling  in  S.E.  Asia. 
Three  pillars  have  already  crashed — Burma,  Pakistan 
and  now  Indonesia.  Ceylon  may  well  be  the  fourth,  unless 
early  elections  are  held  to  solve  the  present  crisis  that  has 
overtaken  the  country.  When  the  former  Marxist  Food 
Minister,  Mr.  Philip  Gunawardene  walked  out  of  the 
Bandaranaike  Government  he  took  away  with  him  not 
only  ten  other  colleagues  but  also  carried  away  with  him 
the  Government’s  stability  and  moral  authority  to 
continue  in  office. 

Premier  Solomon  Bandaranaike’s  new  Socialist 
Government  is  a  rump  held  together  by  political  bribery. 
Its  a  rag-tag-and-bob-tail  of  a  Government  of  fifty 
members  in  a  House  of  101  of  whom  31  hold  office  in 
the  Government  as  Ministers  and  Parliamentary  Secre- 
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taries  and  six  more  consist  of  Appointed  Members.  The 
fact  that  erf  the  50,  37  of  them  are  tied  down  to  the 
Government  one  way  or  the  other  has  not  only  become 
a  public  scandal  but  has  also  exposed  the  political 
bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s  new  Government.  It 
has  a  slender  majority  of  two  in  Parliament  and  it  is 
ironical  to  note  that  even  of  the  six  Appointed  MPs  two 
of  them  are  Englishmen,  representing  the  Colonial  British 
plantation  and  commercial  interests.  At  the  recent  Throne 
Speech  debate  they  came  under  heavy  fire  by  Opposition 
speakers  for  propping  up  a  tottering  regime  that  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Although  the  Government  survived  its  first  major 
battle— the  Throne  Speech  Debate  and  won  by  50  votes 
to  42,  it  was  actually  a  moral  defeat  for  the  Government. 
The  opposition  would  have  mustered  more  votes  if  not 
for  absentations  and  absenteeism  among  six  of  their 
MPs,  among  whom  was  the  ex-Prime  Minister,  Sir  John 
Kotelawala,  who  although  in  Ceylon,  did  not  attend 
Parliament  and  participate  in  the  voting.  The  voting 
also  was  a  pointer  to  the  fact  that  all  the  major  political 
parties  in  the  country  despite  their  diverse  political 
ideologies,  were  commonly  united  to  overthrow  the 
present  regime.  The  speeches  of  the  Marxists  belonging 
to  the  Trotskyite,  Communist  and  the  Revolutionary 
Marxist  Camps  of  Mr.  Philip  Gunawardene  contained 
more  than  one  hint  that  it  was  possible  for  a  common 
united  front  among  them  to  fight  the  Government  and 
the  Conservatives  (UNP)  at  the  next  elections.  Despite 
their  differences  on  minor  matters  of  policy,  there  is  a 
very  good  possibility  of  these  Parties  forming  a  United 
Front.  On  economic  policies  all  of  them  are  agreed  that 
Socialism  could  be  ushered  in  only  with  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  banks,  insurance  and  the  foreign  owned  planations, 
so  as  to  find  the  capital  for  carrying  out  Socialist 
economic  reforms. 

Meanwhile  the  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  that  he 
will  not  go  out  immediately  and  even  if  his  Government 
is  defeat^,  he  would  go  on  to  form  a  Caretaker  Govern¬ 
ment  until  he  “feels  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  holding  of 
elections.”  But,  the  other  political  parties  notably  the 
Trotskyites,  Conservatives  and  even  the  Communists  and 
the  F^eralists  are  opposed  to  this  move,  because  they 
feel  that  such  a  step  can  only  open  the  door  for  a  strong 
man  to  walk  in  and  take  over  the  Government.  Since 
Mr.  Bandaranaike  himself  talked  of  an  attempted  coup 
d’etat  just  after  last  year’s  race  riots,  political  opinion  in 
the  country  has  not  completely  ruled  out  such  a  thing 
happening  in  the  country  now,  when  conditions  are  so 
unstable. 

If  the  political  situation  in  the  country  is  bad,  the 
economic  situation  is  worse.  The  country  is  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  A  major  strike  in  the  Port  which  has 
necessitated  the  calling  of  the  armed  forces  to  unload 
the  ships,  has  adversely  affected  trade  and  sent  the  cost 
of  living  spiralling  up.  Essential  foodstuffs  are  in  short 
supply  and  at  black  market  rates,  which  are  well  above 
the  reach  of  the  average  consumer. 

One  of  the  causes  that  is  hastening  the  Government’s 
downfall  is  the  widespread  prevalance  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  Government.  During  the  recent  debate 
on  the  Throne  Speech  several  allegations  were  made 
notably  by  these  who  left  the  Government  ranks  recently. 


that  several  Ministers  were  guilty  of  bribery.  The 
Government’s  reluctance  to  appoint  a  Bribery  Commis¬ 
sion  to  enquire  into  these  charges  have  given  credence 
to  these  stories.  Even  the  Prime  Minister  himself  has  been 
charged  of  maintaining  his  rump  of  a  Government  by 
political  bribery,  in  offering  the  plums  of  office  to  his 
MPs.  Public  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  against  the 
Government  is  slowly  rising  in  and  flooding  the  country 
among  all  sections  of  the  people.  If  Mr.  Bandaranaike 
does  not  take  the  cue  and  bow  out  in  time.  Ceylon  may 
well  see  the  recent  happenings  in  Kerala  enacted  here,  to 
drive  Mr,  Bandaranaike  and  his  Government  out  of 
power.  If  such  a  mass  struggle  begins,  it  can  only  end 
with  bloodshed,  violence  and  perhaps  the  emergence  of 
a  dictator  to  restore  order  and  peace  in  the  country. 
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Economics  and  Trade 

OIL  INTERESTS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  W,  J.  Harris  (Petroleum  Information  Bureau) 


In  view  of  the  innumerable  contributions  made  by 
the  Far  East  to  the  cultures  and  living  standards  of  early 
civilisations,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  her  oil  in¬ 
terests  can  be  traced  back  over  many  hundreds  of  years. 
Burmese  oil.  for  example,  is  mentioned  in  Chinese 
writings  of  the  13th  century,  although  that  oil  came  from 
wells  that  were  hand-dug  instead  of  being  drilled.  The 
oilfields,  lying  beside  the  Irrawaddy  River,  were  worked 
by  the  Twinzayos.  hereditary  heads  of  a  group  of  twenty- 
four  families,  and  the  oil  was  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  country.  In  ancient  China,  the  story  of  oil  l^gan 
even  earlier,  for  drilling  there  in  search  of  oil  is  believed 
to  have  been  carried  out  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago!  Although  the  only  form  of  power  was  that  provided 
by  the  muscles  of  men  or  animals,  the  average  depth  of 
those  wells  was  over  1,500  ft. 

Apart  from  the  bygone  oil  industries  of  China  and 
Burma,  there  was  a  widespread  usage  of  seepage  oil 
throughout  the  Far  East  and  this  oil  was  burned  as  fuel 
by  countless  generations  of  Indonesians  and  Japanese. 
Because  of  this  long-standing  association  with  petroleum, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  Far  East  should  be  one  of  the 
first  major  areas  to  be  developed  by  the  modern  inter¬ 
national  oil  industry — which  was  born  as  the  result  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  well  in  America  to  be  successfully 
drilled  for  oil  production,  an  event  which  took  place  at 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  27,  1859 — and  before 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  commercial  production  had 
been  established  in  several  Far  Eastern  territories. 

The  present  list  of  oil-producing  countries  in  the 
region  includes  Indonesia,  British  Borneo,  New  Guinea. 
India.  Pakistan,  China  and  Japan,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two  mentioned,  individual  outputs  are  small 
and  must  be  calculated  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  a  year  rather  than  in  terms  of  millions.  Indonesia 
is  by  far  and  away  the  biggest  producer,  with  an  annual 
output  now  of  about  some  16  million  tons.  This  may  be 
considered  a  remarkable  achievement  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  her  oil  installations  were  almost  completely  destroyed 
during  the  second  world  war;  indeed,  in  1946,  when 
peacetime  operations  were  resumed,  her  yield  was  only 
some  300,000  tons.  The  most  important — and  the  oldest 
— source  of  oil  in  Indonesia  is  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
where  commercial  production  began  in  1893.  All  the 
fields  there  lie  east  of  the  high  mountain  range,  nearly 
1,000  miles  in  length,  which  forms  the  island’s  backbone, 
and  output  is  obtained  mostly  from  shallow  depths. 

British  Borneo  is  another  area  that  suffered  mass 
destruction  of  oil  installations  during  the  war  but  where 
astonishing  subsequent  restoration  programmes  have  been 
completed.  Her  two  commercial  oilfields  are  sited  at 


Miri,  Sarawak,  and  at  Seria.  Brunei.  Although  output  at 
Miri  has  declined  to  something  under  100,000  tons  a  year, 
the  yield  from  Seria  has  been  brought  to  a  rate  now  in 
excess  of  5  million  tons  a  year.  In  fact,  this  field,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1929,  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  more 
important  so  far  found  anywhere  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  it  extends  some  10  miles  along  the  coast  and 
1 1  miles  inland.  A  further  search  has  been  made  during 
the  post-war  years  to  trace  any  extension  of  the  field  that 
might  run  beneath  the  offshore  bed  of  the  sea,  and  as  a 
result,  underwater  oil  production  from  this  extension  k 
already  in  progress. 

New  Guinea,  where  three  fields  are  in  operation  and 
which  began  exporting  oil  in  1948,  furnishes  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  the  difficulties  sometimes  encountered  in 
oilfield  development.  The  torrential  rain,  the  dense  jungle 
and  the  vast  area  of  swamps  have  hindered  exploration 
tasks  to  the  point  where  operations,  that  ordinarily  might 
have  taken  only  a  few  weeks  to  complete,  have  occupied 
instead  literally  years.  Nevertheless,  the  work  has  gone 
steadily  forward,  despite  these  obvious  topographical  diffi¬ 
culties.  and  the  effort  has  been  rewarded  with  a  modicum 
of  success. 

Burma,  India  and  Pakistan  are  among  the  countries 
whose  outputs  amount  only  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  annually,  but  exploration  in  these  areas  is  continu¬ 
ing  unabated.  Moreover,  Pakistan  was  the  ben^ciary 
through  the  discovery,  a  few  years  ago,  of  prolific  natural 
(■petroleum)  gas  deposits  at  Sui.  350  miles  from  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Karachi.  These  deposits  have  already  been  put  to 
good  use  as  a  source  of  power  by  the  different  industries 
based  on  Karachi — a  pipeline  from  the  field  to  the  capital 
was  completed  in  1955 — and  a  progressive  extension  of 
the  pipeline  distribution  system  is  bringing  Sui  gas  within 
reach  of  a  number  of  other  important  consuming  centres. 

Apart  from  oil  fields,  the  Far  East  is  also  a  major 
refining  centre — as  indeed  was  the  case  prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  Hostilities  brought  destruction  to  much 
of  the  existing  capacity  together  with  the  devastation  of 
the  Oldfields  themselves,  but  post-war  construction  pro¬ 
grammes  have  been  so  vigorously  undertaken  that  the  war 
damage  has  been  more  than  made  good  and  total  capacity 
taken  to  a  level  in  excess  of  50  million  tons  per  annum. 
About  a  quarter  of  this  Capacity  is  located  in  Indonesia, 
at  Pladiu  and  Sungei  Gerong  (in  South  Sumatra),  Balik 
Papan  (Kalimantan),  Wonokromo  and  Tjepu  (Java).  Tn 
India,  two  refineries  at  Trombay  Island,  off  Bombay,  are 
in  operation  with  a  combined  capacity  of  more  than  4 
million  tons  p.a.  and  a  third  new  Indian  refinery  now  in 
service,  at  Vizigapatam.  has  an  annual  capacity  of  about 
1  million  tons.  Australia’s  total  capacity  now  approxi- 


Every  oil  discovery  is  news,  and  making  bold  head* 
lines  in  India  today  is  the  powerful  new  oil  partnership 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  full-scale 


petroleum  industry  of  Assam. 

Full  of  confidence  m  its  great  task,  this  new  company 
IS  already  producing  oil  in  Assam  and  will  go  on 
exploring  for  more  oil  to  meet  the  nation’s  growing 
needs. 
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mates  to  about  10  million  tons  p.a.— the  four  major 
plants  there  standing  at  Altona,  Geelong,  Kurnell  and 
Kwinana — while  a  new  refinery  built  at  Lutong.  Sarawak, 
can  process  some  million  tons  of  oil  a  year.  Still  other 
plants  are  located  in  Japan  (whose  total  capacity  is  about 
20  million  tons  p.a.),  Formosa,  Pakistan.  Burma  and  the 
Philippines, 

Qosely  associated  with  the  expansion  of  the  Far  East 
refining  facilities  are  plans  for  the  establishment  there  of 
a  petroleum  chemical  industry.  Plants  are  planned,  or  in 
course  of  actual  construction,  in  Australia,  Japan  and 
Pakistan  and  when  these  schemes  are  all  fully  im¬ 
plemented.  they  will  make  an  appreciable  contribution 
to  the  area’s  industrial  economy  as  a  source  of  supply  of 
materials  in  constant  manufacturing  demand.  Another 
specialist  interest  which  has  lately  been  brought  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scale  by  Australia  is  the  manufacture  of  all  types 
of  refining  installations  and  ancilliary  equipment,  while 
Japan,  of  course,  has  captured  the  attention  of  the  ship¬ 
building  nations  through  the  amazing  progress  she  has 
made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  her  yards — especially  occu¬ 
pied  with  construction  of  oil-tankers. 

So  far  as  the  various  oil  companies  participating  in 
Far  Eastern  oil  production,  refining  and  distribution  are 
cotocemed,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  indivi¬ 
dually.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  British  interests  arc 
very  fairly  represented,  sometimes  acting  as  a  separate 
entity  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Dutch  and  other 
associates.  In  the  same  way,  orders  emanating  from  these 
companies  are  relating  to  equipment,  stores,  supplies  and 
other  requirements  for  use  in  the  Far  East  are  a  most 
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fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  all  manner  of  British  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  These  requisites  range  from  office 
drawing  pins  or  blotting  paper  to  refinery  distillation 
units  and  heavy  drilling  equipment  and  total  worth  of 
such  orders  amounts  to  millions  of  pounds  a  year. 

To  conclude,  the  oil  production  of  the  area,  though 
overshadowed  by  that  of  North  America,  the  Caribbean, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  USSR,  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  the  world’s  economy  as  a  whole.  Apart  from 
possessing  substantial  petroleum  reserves.  Far  Eastern 
oilfields  form  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  region  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  as  the  industrial  ramification 
of  that  region  expand  so  will  local  oil  requirements.  An 
appreciable  increase  in  the  area’s  oil  production  poten¬ 
tialities  is  therefore  highly  desirable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  widespread  search  now  in  progress  there  will  meet 
with  the  good  fortune  it  deserves. 
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Norways  Exports,  to  the  East 


NORWAY'S  export  to  the  Far  East  up  to  about  1950  I 
mainly  consisted  of  traditional  Nonvegian  items  like  ( 
paper,  canned  fish  and  c  o  d  I  i  v  e  r  oil.  Only  i 
small  amounts  of  chemicals,  hardware,  minerals  and 
other  manufactured  products  were  exported  to  that  area. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  in¬ 
creasing  the  share  of  industrial  products  in  Norwegian 
exports  to  the  Far  East. 

Paper  and  pulp,  however.  sMIl  are  by  far  the  large.st 
single  category  of  goods,  and  about  70  per  tent  of  the 
total  Norwegian  exports  to  the  Far  East  consist  of  mer¬ 
chandise  within  this  category.  The  proportion  of  canned 
fish  and  codliver  oil  has  been  reduced  mainly  due  to 
import  restrictions  in  the  various  countries  in  the  area. 
Among  the  new  items  that  have  been  introduced,  metals 
like  aluminium  and  ferro  alloys  have  accounted  for  con¬ 
siderable  amounts,  but  also  machinery  and  equipment 
needed  in  connection  with  industrial  development  in  Far 
Eastern  countries  have  been  exported. 

India  and  China  have  always  been  the  two  leading 
importers  of  Norwegian  merchandise  in  the  Far  East,  but 
Indonesia.  Pakistan.  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  have  also 
been  very  large  customers.  India  has,  in  some  years,  pur¬ 
chased  as  much  as  66  million  kroner  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Norway.  India  is,  furthermore,  the  country  in 
which  the  trend  towards  larger  interest  in  manufactured 
goods  is  most  clearly  expressed  in  statistical  figures.  While 
paper  and  related  products  as  late  as  1949  took  up  75 
per  cent  of  the  Norwegian  export  to  India,  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  export  to  this  country  consisted  of  paper 
in  1958.  A  couple  of  suppliers  of  heavy  machinery  for 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  have  been  quite  successful  on 
the  Indian  market,  and  their  deliveries  have  represented 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  Norwegian  export  sales  to 
India.  Several  engineering  firms  have  also  been  active 
in  exploring  the  Indian  market,  and  many  smaller  orders 
•  and  valuable  contacts  for  future  work  have  been  created. 

In  spite  of  this  development  the  total  exports  to  India 
have  not  increased  very  much  during  the  fifties,  but  this 
is  mainly  due  to  the  severe  Indian  import  restrictions 
during  the  recent  years. 

Trade  with  China  was  very  slow  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifties,  but  during  the  last  couple  of  years  orders  have 
again  been  forthcoming.  It  also  seems  like  the  traditional 
Norwegian  exports  of  paper,  codliver  oil  and  canned  fish 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  also  as  far  as  China  goes.  Peking 
has  mainly  shown  interest  in  manufactured  goods  and 
semi-manufactured  raw  materials.  The  largest  single 
orders  placed  last  years,  were  for  transformers  and  other 
heavy  electric  goods  as  well  as  special  iron  and  steel 
goods. 

Indonesia  has  for  many  years  been  a  good  customer 
of  Norwegian  paper  and  paper  products  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  of  canned  fish  and  codliver  oil.  There  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  demand  in  the  country  for  these  commoditions. 


but  due  to  the  financial  difficulties  in  Indonesia,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  foreign  currency  has  been  available  for  normal  im¬ 
port.  and  consequently  the  Norwegian  export  has  suffered. 
The  markets  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  are  probably 
those  which  have  taken  the  largest  variety  of  goods.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  import  restrictions  in  this  area  have 
not  caused  difficulty  for  the  introduction  of  even  consumer 
goods  like  margarine,  cheese,  canned  fish,  beer,  paint, 
radios,  tape  recorders  and  secondhand  ships. 

The  exports  to  Japan  have  been  very  small  and 
mainly  consisted  of  rayon  pulp.  Only  in  certain  years, 
when  Japan  has  been  short  of  raw  materials,  metals, 
chemicals  and  other  items  have  been  shipped  from  Nor¬ 
way.  With  the  severe  import  restrictions  for  consumer 
go^s  that  exist  in  Japan,  and  probably  will  exist  for 
years  to  come,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  Norwegian  export 
commodities  that  Can  be  advanced  on  the  Japanese 
market. 

Total  export  to  the  Far  East  last  year  (financial  year 
1958)  amounted  to  140  mill,  kroner,  which  is  only  about 
2.7%  of  Norway’s  total  export. 
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Seaside  view  of  a  modern  Milling  Plant  with  chain-conveyor  from  ship 
unloading  to  Silo. 
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The  Fuji  Seifun  flour  mill  in  Mishima  is  the  first  of  seven  Buhler  mills  in  Japan. 


NEW  FLOUR 
MILLS 

FOR  JAPAN 


ORDERS  for  three  new  Flour  Mills 
and  one  remodelling  job  have  been 
awarded  to  Buhler  Brothers  of  Switzer* 
land. 

Nitto  Flour  Milling  Co.,  Tokyo  will 
have  two  mill  units  in  one  building  with 
a  total  grinding  capacity  of  280  metric 
tons  of  wheat  or  approximately  4,700 
cwt.  of  flour  in  24  hours.  One  mill  unit 
is  for  hard  wheat,  the  other  for  domestic 
soft  wheat,  all  in  a  four-storey  layout 
Each  unit  has  its  own  cleaning  house. 
The  newest  equipment  such  as  Planostar 
••lansifters,  three-deck  purifiers,  hot  air 
conditioner  and  flour  bin  discharging 
machines  will  be  installed. 

The  Showa  Sangyo  Flour  Milling  Co., 
I  Tokyo  has  placed  an  order  for  a  Milling 
Plant  with  a  grinding  capacity  of  120 
I  metric  tons  of  wheat  or  approximatelv 
2,000  cwt.  of  flour  in  24  hours.  It  is  a 
four-storey  layout  with  roller  mills 
I  below.  It  is  a  combined  mill  and  the 
•lowsheet  is  set  up  to  permit  alternate 


grinding  of  hard  or  domestic  soft  wheat. 
T  he  roller  mills  are  equipped  with  auto 
matic  engaging  and  disengaging  devices, 
watercooling  of  the  rolls. 

Kumamoto  Seifun  Kaisha  Ltd.  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  Kyushu  Island  in  the  south  of 
Japan.  The  remodelling  of  this  80  ton 
—  milling  plant  (approximately  1,350 
cwts.  of  flour)  will  see  improvement 
through  adoption  of  the  Buhler  System. 
A  new  hot  air  conditioner,  three-deck 
purifiers  and  some  new  roller  mills  will 
be  added  to  this  installation.  The  mill 
will  also  be  converted  to  pneumatic  con¬ 
veying  of  mill  stock. 

Most  of  the  equipment  for  these  three 
plants  will  be  shipped  during  1959.  Since 
the  second  world  war  eight  flour  mills 
are  being,  or  will  be,  built  in  Japan  of 
European  design,  seven  of  them  by 
Buhler  Brothers. 


SINGAPORE’S  LIBERALISATION  OF 
DOLLAR  CONTROL 

Singapore’s  policy  governing  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  of  Dollar  area  origin 
has  been  reviewed  and  the  Government 
has  decided  to  remove  completely  exist 
ing  restrictions  on  the  direct  import  of 
dollar  goods  with  effect  from  1st  August, 
1959,  and  to  permit  freely  the  re-export 
of  dollar  goods  from  Singapore. 

In  view  of  the  improved  position  of 
sterling  and  the  recent  action  to  allow 
free  convertibility  of  non-resident  ster¬ 
ling  holdings  into  any  currency  including 
US  dollars,  the  Government  considers 
that  the  circumstances  no  longer  justify 
the  retention  of  any  dollar  restrictions. 

The  decision  to  allow  re-export  of 
dollar  goods  from  Singapore  is  a  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Government  of  the  import 
ance  of  the  entrepot  trade  to  the  liveli 
hood  of  the  people  of  Singapore. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


BURMEISTER  &  WAIN  DIESEL 
ENGINES  FOR  INDONESIA 

The  Indonesian  Ministry  of  Shipping 
recently  placed  an  order  for  11  coasters 
for  the  trade  between  the  Indonesian 
islands.  The  ships  of  960  tons  arc  to  be 
built  at  the  Gdynia  Shipyard,  Poland 
and  are  to  be  equipped  with  B.  &  W. 
Alpha  diesel  engines.  The  engines  have 
been  purchased  by  Centromor,  Warsaw. 

UK  WOOL  TOPS  FOR  THE 
FAR  EAST 

The  decrease  of  raw  wool  prices  found 
its  reflection  in  the  value  of  U.K.  wool 
tops  exports,  which  reached  38.3  million 
lb.  but  were  valued  at  only  £15  million 
during  the  first  five  month  of  1959  as 
against  36.6  million  lb.  valued  at  £17.7 
million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958.  ITie  development  of  U.K.  wool 
tops  exports  to  the  main  markets  in 
South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East  was  as 


follows : 

1958  1959 

first  five  months 
lb.  lb. 

India  .  5,120,000  5,358,000 

Pakistan  ...  380,000  827,000 

Hong  Kong  ...  145,000  229,000 

China  .  6,386,000  2,126,000 

Japan  .  1,220,000  3,144,000 


UK  MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR 
JAPAN 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1959 
U.K.  exports  of  metalworking  machine 
tools  (excluding  portable  power  tools)  to 
Japan  amounted  to  12,320  cwt.  valued  at 
£589,659  showing  a  great  increase  against 
last  year's  exports  which  amounted  to 
2,664  cwt.  valued  at  £207,763  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958. 

A  number  of  leading  British  and  Con¬ 
tinental  machine  tool  manufacturers  will 
show  their  latest  products  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  Sixth  European  Machine  Tool 
Exhibition  in  Paris  (12-21  September 
1959),  and  it  is  expected  that  many  buyers 


from  Asia  and  the  Far  E***!  will  visit  the 
Exhibition. 

NEW  DREDGER  FOR  CALCUTTA 

Messrs.  Fleming  and  Ferguson  Ltd. 
Paisley,  have  received  an  order  to  the 
value  of  about  £650,000  from  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  Port  of  Calcutta  for  a 
self  propelled  steam  operated  twin  screw 
multi-bucket  Dredger. 

The  vessel  is  required  for  dredging  in 
and  around  the  Port  of  Calcutta,  and  for 
working  alongside  jetties,  and  wharfs,  and 
is  designed  to  dredger  her  own  floatation. 
Propelling  machinery  consists  of  steam 
reciprocating  engines  manufactured  b^ 
the  shipbuilders,  taking  steam  from 
marine  return  tube  oil  fired  Scotch 
boilers.  The  dredging  machinery  and 
equipment  also  manufactured  by  the  ship¬ 
builders  is  steam  powered.  Steam  oper¬ 
ated  engine  room  and  deck  auxiliaries 
will  be  provided,  except  standby  uniu 
which  will  be  diesel  driven.  The  con- 
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TOP  EXPORTERS 
TO  THE  EAST 

HAROLD  SENIOR  &  CO. 

(Bradford)  LTD. 

72  VICAR  LANE,  BRADFORD,  1 

Makers  of 
High-Class 

NOBLECOMBED  -  FRENCHCOMBED 

Tops 

OILCOMBED  -  DRYCOMBED 

Telephone:  26428/7/8/9  Telex:  >1174 

Telegrephic  Addreti  :  RONESCO  BRADFORD 


STRONGWORK 
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Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES,  BTC 
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TENDERS 


The  Director-General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building,  Brom¬ 
yard  rwenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3,  in¬ 
vites  tenders  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry 
of  Railways  (Railway  Board)  from  reli¬ 
able  manufacturers  for  the  supply  of 
Si^alling  Cables,  Lever  Locks  and  Cir¬ 
cuit  Controllers,  Point  Machmes  and 
Detectors,  Relays,  Repeaters,  Route  In¬ 
dicators,  Colourlight  and  Shunt  Signals, 
and  other  Elecuical  Signalling  Equip¬ 
ment. 

Firms  wishing  to  tender  may  obtain 
the  documents  from  the  above  address, 
quoting  ref.  S.3272/59  GP17,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  the  fee  of  IS/-,  or  apply  direct  to 
Research  Design  &  Standards  Organisa¬ 
tion,  Baroda  House  Annexe,  New  Delhi, 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  10  (Fees  not  refundable). 

Drawings  and  Specifications  will  also 
be  available  from  the  two  sources  men¬ 
tioned  above  on  additional  payment. 

Offers  should  reach  New  Delhi  not 
later  than: — 

31.8.59  for  Cables,  Rubber  Insulated, 
Paper  Insulated,  Telephone  Type, 
Relays  A  C-,  Relays  D.C. 

14.9.59  for  Lever  Locks  &  Circuit 
Controllers,  Point  Machines  and 
Fittings. 

30.9.59  for  Control  Desk  for  Route 
Relay,  Interlocking  Repeaters  and 
Indicators,  Route  Indicator  Signals, 
Colour  Light  &  Shunt. 


The  Office  of  the  India  Supply  Mis¬ 
sion,  2536,  Massachusets  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  8.D.C.  U.S.A.,  invites  ten¬ 
ders  for  the  following. 

Tender  Enquiry  No.  SE.74. 

For  the  supply  of  Lignite  Carboriaa- 
doa  and  Bnquetdng  Plant,  capacity 
1,000  tons  per  day  approx,  for  Neyveli 
Lignite  Coiporadon,  Madras. 

Tender  Enquiry  HQ.  SE.7S. 

For  the  tuppl;)r  of  Coal  Mining 
Machinery,  defines,  shovels,  dozers, 
cranes,  dnlls,  tractors  etc.  for  Nadonal 
Coal  Development  Corporation  Ltd. 
Specifications  etc.  relative  to  the  above 
can  be  obtained  from  Co-ordination 
Branch,  India  Store  Department  Brom¬ 
yard  Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3.,  at 
a  cost  of  £2-2-10  for  SE  74  and  £1-1-5 
for  SE.  75.  Tenders  are  to  be  returned 
direct  India  Supply  Mission  U.S.A.  at 
above  address  so  as  to  reach  them  by 
29th  September  and  9th  September 
respectively. 

Specimen  copies  of  tendor  forms  urn 
be  seen  at  C.D.N.  Branch,  India  Store 
Dept.,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Aaon,  Lon¬ 
don  W.3.  under  references  S. 3424/59 
and  S.342S/59. 

The  office  of  the  Chief  EngUMxa, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  m- 
vites  tenders  for  the  following  :- 
Tender  Enquiry  No.  C12142/S9/EP/59. 
For  the  supply  of  one  Numbw  tew 
Passenger  Uft  for  Madras  Port  Trust 
Specifications,  drawings,  etc.,  relathre 
to  the  above  tender  enquiry  only  be 


obtained  direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 
Accounts  Omcer,  (Engineermg)  Chief 
Engineer’s  Office,  Maffias  Port  Trust, 
Madras  1,  India,  on  payment  of  10  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence  per  tender  set  and  is 
not  refundable. 

i'enders  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
Chief  Engineer  (“C”  Warehouse), 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  su 
as  to  reach  him  by  2nd  September,  1959. 

Specimen  Copy  of  the  above  enquiry 
can  be  seen  at  Engineering  Branco, 
India  Store  Department,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3,  under  the 
following  reference : 

S.3i/3/59/NSC/ENG.2. 


The  office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  in- 
vices  tenders  for  the  following:- 
Tender  Enquiry  No.  C.3492/59/EP. 

For  the  supply  of  4  way  and  5  way 
Pillar  Boxes  to  suit  600  anqi  feeders 
and  440  v  3  phase  50  cycle  4  wue 
supply. 

Specifications  drawings,  etc.,  relauve 
to  the  above  tender  enquiry  can  only  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 
Accounts  Officer,  (Engineering)  Chief 
Engineer  s  Office,  Madras  Port  Trust, 
Madras  1,  on  payment  of  10  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  tender  set  and  is  not 
refundable. 

Tenders  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
Chief  Engineer  (“C”  Warehouse), 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  so 
as  to  reach  him  by  26th  August,  1959. 

Specimen  Copy  of  the  above  enquiry 
can  be  seen  at  Engineering  Brancn, 
India  Store  Department,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3,  under 
the  following  reference : 

S.3358/59/NSC/ENG.2. 


The  Office  of  India  Supply  Mission, 
2536.  Massachusets  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washingtonn,  8,  D.Q,  United  States  of 
America,  invited  tenders  for  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

Tender  Enquiry  No.  B-IOOS 
For  the  supply  of  (a)  one  30,000/33,000 
KW  1I,000V  3  phase  50  cycles  back 
pressure  turbo-generator,  (b)  Two 
180,000  Ibs/hr.  steam  generators  usii^ 
pulverised  coal  operating  at  900  psig 
and  OlO’F.  (c)  All  auxiliaries  and 
electrical  equipment  to  complete  the 
power  station  equipment. 
Specifications,  etc.,  relative  to  the 
above  specification,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Coordination  Branch,  India  Store 
Department,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acto^ 
W.3,  at  a  cost  of  £107  2s.  9d.  per  ten¬ 
der,  and  is  only  refimdable  to  those  who 
furnish  a  complete  bid,  either  for  the 
complete  phase  or  for  any  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  phase.  Tenders  are  to  be 
returned  direa  to  India  Supply  Missioo, 
2536,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  8  D.C,  United  States  of 
America,  so  as  to  reach  them  by  15ffi 
October,  1959. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  enquiry 


can  be  seen  at  Enginaering  Branch, 
India  Store  Department,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  W.3,  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  reference:  S.3394/59/NSC/ENG.2. 


The  High  Commission  of  India,  Tha 
Director-C^neral,  India  Store  Depart¬ 
ment,  Government  Building,  Bromyard 
Avenue,  Acton,  Lemdon,  W.3,  announces 
that  the  Iron  and  Steel  Controller,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  is  inviting  the  following  traders: 
Tender  No.  DLF/13A/23 
For  6336  long  tons  of  R.S.  Joints  M.S. 
Channels  Angles,  Rounds,  Flatly  Plata, 
Telegraph  Wire,  G.L  Wira(  H.T.  Wko. 
Tenders,  which  are  to  be  submitted 
on  forms  obtainable  free  from  this  Office, 
are  returnable  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  a-m. 
on  4tb  September,  1959. 
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Tender  No.  DLF/13A/24 

For  400  long  tons  of  Copper  Beating 
Plates  and  2000  tons  of  Telegraph 
Wire.  Tenders,  which  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  forms  obtainable  free  from 
this  office,  are  returnable  in  Calcutta 
by  10.30  a.m.  on  4th  September,  1939. 


Tender  No.  DLF/13A/25 
For  4175  long  tons  of  Tinplate.  Ten¬ 
ders,  which  are  to  be  submitted  on 
forms  obtainable  free  from  this  Office, 
are  returnable  in  Calcutta  by  10.30 
a.m.  on  15th  September,  1959. 


Tender  No.  DLF/13A/26. 

For  4182  long  tons  M.S.  Sheets, 
Rounds  and  Plates.  Tenders,  which 
are  to  be  submitted  on  forms  obtain¬ 
able  free  from  this  Ol&e,  are  return¬ 
able  in  Calcutta  by  10.30  ajn.  on  29th 
September,  1959. 


MADRAS  PORT  TRUST 
Tenders  in  dralicate  and  sealed  covers 
superscribed  TENDER  FOR  HIGH 
TENSILE  STEEL  WIRES’  are  invited 
for  the  supply  of  IS  tons  of  H.T.  steal 
wires  of  5  m.m.  dia.  so  as  to  reach  the 
Chief  Engineer,  (at  *C  Warehouse), 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras-1,  not  later 
than  2.30  p.m.  on  14.9.1959. 

Tender  documents  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Deputy  Chief  Aceouts 
Officer  fEngineeringX  Chief  Englneee’s 
Office,  Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras-1,  on 
payment  of  Rs.  5/-  (78.  6d.)  per  set 
which  will  not  be  refunded. 

ACTING  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 

Madras  Port  Trust. 

Madrat-1. 


HICKSON'S 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATING 
CO.  (G.B.)  LTD. 


Casticford  Yorkshire 

offer  a  complete  timber  treatment  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  mining  industry: 

(1)  Vacuum/pressure  impregnation  plant 

(2)  ‘Tanalith"  C  preservative  agaast 
fungal  and  insect  attack 

(3)  “Pyrolith”  flame  retardant  preserva 
live 

(4)  Techniaal  kaow-how 
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suiting  engineers  are  Messrs.  Rendel, 
Palmer  and  Tritton,  of  London. 

BOAC  FREIGHTER  SERVICE  TO 
HONG  KONG 

The  first  of  the  freighter  services  to 
Hong  Kong  which  operated  for  BOAC 
by  “Skyways”  left  London  in  July.  The 
aircraft,  a  Constellation  749,  will  operate 
a  once  weekly  frequency  leaving  London 
on  Wednesdays  reaching  Hong  Kong  on 
Fridays  (via  Zurich,  Beirut,  Karachi, 
Rangoon  and  Bangkok),  and  will  leave 
Hong  Kong  again  on  Sundays  returning 
to  London  the  following  day. 

INVESTMENT  IN  THAILAND 

The  International  Finance  Corporation 
(IFC)  have  announced  a  commitment  to 
invest  U.S.  $300,000  in  the  Concrete  Pro 
ducts  and  Aggregate  Co.,  Ltd.  (CPAC) 
for  a  programme  to  expand  and  diversify 
its  operations.  CPAC  is  a  Thai  corpora¬ 
tion  affiliated  with  the  Siam  Cement 
Company  Ltd. 

CPAC  started  operations  in  1952  by 
selling  sand,  concrete  aggregates  and 
electric  power.  In  1956  CPAC  intro¬ 
duced  the  manufacture  of  prestressed 
concrete  products  in  Thailand.  CPAC’s 
expansion  and  diversification  programme 
will  increase  the  annual  capacity  of  pre¬ 
stressed  concrete  products  from  about 
7,000  to  15,000  tons  a  year. 

US  LOAN  TO  TAIWAN 
ALUMINIUM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  States  Development  Loan 
Fund  today  signed  an  agreement  to  lend 
$1,350,000  to  the  Taiwan  Aluminium 
Corporation,  State-owned  enterprise,  to 
help  modernise  and  expand  its  plant  at 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan. 

UK  MINING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ASIA 

As  the  population  of  the  world  in¬ 
creases,  there  will  be  an  inevitable  rising 
demand  for  raw  materials,  and  the 
economy  of  industrial  or  developing 
countries  will  depend  largely  on  a 
steadily-increasing,  uninterrupted  supply 
of  industrial  minerals.  Mining  is  the 
most  basic  of  industries  and  previous 
market  recessions  must  be  regarded  as 
only  temporary  —  caused,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  short-term  production  plan¬ 
ning  —  and  the  mines  of  the  world  must 
now  be  developed  on  a  long-term 
economic  production  basis. 

In  Britain,  the  coal  industry  is  fighting 
to  retain  markets  aganst  heavy  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  fuel  sources  and  this  has 
given  new  impetus  to  the  development 


and  manufacture  of  mining  equipment  of 
the  most  efficient  and  economic  design. 
For  many  years  Britain  has  led  the  world 
in  the  design  of  mining  equipment  and 
recent  developments  have  strengthened 
her  position  in  the  face  of  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  from  other  major  industrial 
countries. 

In  developing  modern  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  for  her  own  mines,  Britain  is  in  a 
very  favourable  position  to  meet  the 
needs  of  other  countries  wishing  to  equip 
their  mines  with  efficient  electrical 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  Electrically- 
operated  winders  and  skips  for  the  rapid 
and  safe  handling  of  men  and  minerals: 
electric  drilling  machines;  flame-proof 
motors,  switchgear;  locomotives  and 
lighting  equipment  for  use  underground 
arc  all  contributing  towards  economic 
production. 

British  electrically-controlled  min- 
winders  and  hoists  of  many  types  are  in 
service  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  they 
incorporate  fool-proof  safety  devices  and 
if  required,  can  be  made  fully-automatio 

The  electrically-operated  single-drum 
haulage  is  one  of  two  such  haulages 
shipped  to  India  from  the  Chesterfield 
Works  of  Sheepbridge  Engineering  Limi¬ 
ted.  This  shipment  completed  a  contract 
for  the  supply  of  mining  equipment  to 
Digwadi  and  Sijua  collieries  of  the  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  India. 

One  of  the  most  notable  developments 
in  the  design  of  mining  machinery  has 
been  the  application  of  hydraulics  under¬ 
ground.  In  1946  the  first  British  hy¬ 
draulic  prop  went  into  service  and  since 
then  many  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  installed  in  the  coalfields  of  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  where  they  are  made 
under  licence.  More  recently,  orders 
have  been  received  from  further  afield 
including  Japan  and  of  especial  interest  is 
the  largest  hydraulic  prop  ever  made  — 
10ft.  in  length  —  developed  for  Japanese 
mines.  The  Dowty  “Roofmaster”  self- 
advancing  support  system  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  hydraulic  prop  and  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  all 
mining  countries. 

Hydraulic  power  has  also  been  sue 
cessfully  employed  by  British  engineers 
for  hydraulic  rams  and  transmission 
systems  for  use  underground.  The  ram 
is  incorporated  in  mine-car  control 
systems,  underground  tipplers,  cage  and 
skip  doors,  drill  feeds,  and  for  conveyor 
moving,  etc.  Hydraulic  transmissions  are 
used  in  underground  haulages,  cutter- 
loader  machines,  conveyor  tensioning  de¬ 


vices,  etc. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
design  of  conveyors  for  carrying  minerala 
to  the  shafts.  The  supremacy  of  die  tra¬ 
ditional  belt  conveyor  with  rigid  guide 
structure  is  now  being  threatened  by  sudi 
conveyors  as  the  Cable  'Belt  conveyor 
and  the  rope  belt  conveyor.  In  the  form¬ 
er  case,  mineral  is  still  conveyed  on  a 
normal  conveyor  belt  but  the  drive 
tension  is  taken  by  a  steel  cable  running 
at  the  side  of  the  belt.  In  the  latter  case 
the  rigid  side  frames  of  the  orthodox 
conveyor  are  replaced  by  wire  ropes, 
providing  a  resilient  support  structure. 

Ore  and  coal-preparation  developments 
have  been  numerous,  and  British  plants  I 
are  to  be  found  in  many  countries  in¬ 
cluding  India,  Australia  and  Malaya.  As  ' 
a  result  of  supplying  equipment  to  meet 
so  many  diverse  conditions,  British  manu 
facturers  have  unrivalled  experience  in 
all  branches  of  mineral  preparation.  One 
such  example  is  the  plant  at  Jamadoba 
in  the  Jharia  coalfield,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  in  Britain  for  the 
Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Ltd.  The  seams 
in  the  Jamadoba  area  are  high  in  ash 
content  and  very  difficult  to  wash,  but  no 
coals  of  higher  grade  are  found  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  steelworks. 

FURTHER  U.S.  LOANS  TO 
PAKISTAN 

The  United  States  Development  Loan  I 
Fund  has  announced  basic  approval  and 
commitment  of  funds  for  a  loan  of 
$1,750,000  to  the  East  Pakistan  Inland 
Water  Transportation  Authority,  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  to  meet  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  installing  a  system  of  . 
modern  navigational  aids  on  inland  ' 
waterways  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  United  States  Department  Loan 
Fund  also  announced  basic  approval  and 
commitment  of  funds  for  a  loan  of 
$4,800,000  to  the  Government  of  Pakis¬ 
tan  to  cover  foreign  exchange  costs  of  \ 
constructing  landing  facilities  for  large 
commercial  jet  aircraft  at  Karachi  In¬ 
ternational  Airport. 

UK  MINING  MACHINERY  FOR 
INDIA 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1959  | 
U.K.  exports  of  mining  and  well  drilling 
machinery  to  India  increased  to  31,340 
cwt.  valued  at  £712,700  compared  with 
14,313  cwt.  valued  at  £338,812  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958.  U.K.  ex¬ 
ports  of  this  machinery  to  Australia 
amounted  to  7,907  cwt.  valued  at 
£126,092  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1959. 
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The  oil  basins  reach  out  to  sea  onto 
the  continental  shelves.  The  oil  search 
extends  below  the  seabed  itself. 


after  1945,  and  many  oil  and  gas  fields  have  since  been 
found  there. 

Today  some  three  hundred  sea  wells  are  drilled  every  year. 
Some  are  as  much  as  40  miles  out  from  the  land,  and  in  100 
feet  of  water.  Drilling  is  in  progress  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off 
Borneo,  the  Argentine,  California  and  elsewhere.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  exploration  of  the  continental  shelf  has 
only  started.  There  are  ever  increasing  demands  for  oil.  The 
continental  shelves  will  add  to  the  bigger  reserves  needed  to 
meet  them. 


The  explosion  of  a  dynamite  charge  towed  by  a  boat  at  sea 
creates  shock  waves  that  feed  into  seismic  recorders  floating 
near  the  surface.  Seismology,  gravimetry  and  other  geophy¬ 
sical  methods  supplement  the  scanty  information  collected  by 
geological  frogmen  from  outcrops  on  the 
al  SOa  seabed,  and  by  shallow  water  coring  devices. 
The  first  oil  drilling  in  shallow  water  was  off  the  Californian 
coast  in  the  1880s.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s  came  the  vast 
oilfields  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela.  Wells 
off-shore  in  deeper  water  were  drilled  off  the  Gulf  Coast 


THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED- ST.  HELEN'S  COURT -LONDON  E.C.3 


rhe  Place  of  New  Friendships  between  Customers 

ind  Producers  of  the  Five  Continents 


IHTEmTIONAL  TRADE  FAIR 

Brno,  Czechoslovakia.  6th  •  20th  September,  1959 

Totkl  area  of  exhibition  ftound*  520,000  tq  metrei 
Covered  area  65,000  iq  metre* 

For  2.000,000  visitort 

Product*  of  the  eaimaerint  and  metallurgical  indurtrirs 
raw  materials,  semi-manufacturei  and  engineering  consumri 
goods  arr  displayed  by  exhibitor  from  all  puts  of  the  world 


in/ 


Tbe  House  of  5Tf^TE  (XPI^ESS.  210  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.l. 


BUDAVOX 


EASTERN  WORLD,  AUGUST,  1959 


BUDAPEST  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
COMPANY 

Budapest,  VII.  Tandcs  kn.  3/a 
Letters :  Budapest,  62.  P.O.B  267 
Telephone :  426-549 

Cables  Budavox,  Budapest,  Telex  ■  672 


CB  St  LB  Tdophooe 


Apparatua 


CB  and  LB  Swisebboard, 
Automatic  Telephone 

Exchange, 

Repeater  Station 

Equipaenu 
Multichannel  Camcr 

Equipmcni, 
Microwave  Multiplex 

Equipneate 

Short-wave  and  Medium- 
wave  Broedcaaiiag 
Trantmiltcn 
Mobile  and  Portable 

Tranecciver, 

Tranemution  Meaauring 

inetniraenre 
High  Frequenev  Ganaratore 
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(SWITZERiaND) 


Gear  cutting  machines 
Gear  grinding  machines 
Gear  testing  instruments 

Speed  reduction  and 
increasing  gears 
Precision 
gear  pumps 


MAAG 

3613 


MAAG  Gear  cutting 
machine,  type  SH-45 


MODEL 


OUSTANDING  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 


installed  in  “Random  Harvest  11 


This  70ft.  fishing  boat  built  by  Messrs.  Gerrard  Bros.  Ltd.,  Arbroath, 
developed  a  speed  10^  knots  during  her  trials.  The  builders  art 
convinced  that  this  type  of  vessel,  fitted  with  a  dual  purpose  winch  and 
using  the  power  now  available  from  the  T  range  of  Kelvin  marine 
engines  is  the  complete  answer  to  the  demand  for  an  all-purpose 
fishing  boat. 


Model  T  6  .  180  b.h.p.  Model  T  8  .  240  b.h.p. 

The  range  of  KELVIN  MARINE  DIESELS  is  now  from 

10  B.H.P.  to  240  B.H.P. 

KELVIN  PETROL/PARAFFIN  RANGE  ;  7}  TO  10  B  H  P. 


The  Bergius  Company  Ltd.» 

DOBBIE  S  LOAN,  GLASGOW  C.4,  SCOTLAND 
Telegrams  :  “BERGIUS.  GLASGOW 
AN  ASSOaATED  BRITISH  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


realised  the  merits  ot  UlLLUll  high  quality,  nign  speea  sieeis.  /\imosi  a 
century’s  experience  in  steel-making  combined  with  the  most  modern  equipment 
in  research  and  production,  have  made  GILLOTT  their  obvious  choice  for 
quality  and  real  economy.  To  solve  your  tool  steel  problems,  you  too  should 
CONSULT  GILLOTT. 

_  Principal  Suppliers  of  High  Speed  Steel  to  many 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS  heading  Tool  Makers  throughout  the  World. 

HERCULES  WORKS,  MERRIES  ROAD  SOUTH,  SHEFTIELD. _ 


a  complete 

timber  treatment  service 

to  the  mining  industry 


^  The  supply  of  vacuum /pressure  impregnat- 
^  ion  plant  and  other  equipment  for  the 
economical  and  efficient  impregnation  of 
timber. 

The  supply  of  ‘Tanalith’  C  preservative  for 
^  the  preservation  of  mining  timber  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  fungal  decay  and  insect  attack. 

The  supply  of  ‘Pyrolith’  flame  retardant  pre- 
^  servative  which  reduces  the  rate  of  spread  of 
flame  ai^d  reduces  the  heat  contribution  made 
by  timber  to  a  fire.  This  product  also  incor¬ 
porates  a  preservative  which  protects  the 
timber  from  fungal  decay  and  insect  attack. 

Technical  know-how  accumulated  over  a 
long  period  in  serving  mining  and  other 
industries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Timber  preserved  by  vacuumi pressure  impregnation  with 
‘Tanalith’  preservative  is  used  for  mining  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.A.,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Ghana, 
New  Zealand,  Fiji,  Formosa,  Burma  and  Turkey.  ‘Pyro¬ 
lith’  is  widely  used  by  the  National  Coal  Board  in  Britain. 

HICKSONS  TIMBER 
IMPREGNATION  CO.  (G.B.)  LTD. 

CASTLEFORD  •  YORKSHIRE, 
ENGLAND. 


THE  NIPPON  KANGYO  BANK 

HEAD  OFFICE:  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 
120  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 
REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES: 

LONDON,  NEW  YORK,  TAIPEI 


iViiHUUinuHHyjjjJS’wnnrn^jC^ 


The  ideal  means  for  any  short  haul  bulk  transport.  High- 
power  four-cylinder  60  BHP  Diesd-engine.  Max  paylood  6 
tons,  capacity  4  cu.  metres.  Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes. 


MOGURT 

Hungarian  Trading  Company  for  Motor  Vehicles 
Budapest  62  FOB  249 


In  IMDIA,  please  approach : 

WILLCOX/BLCKWELL-INDIA  PRIVATE  LTD. 
32  N.4JAFGARH  ROAD,  POB  289  NEW  DELHI  IS 


mj>j, 

HAWKER 

I 

SIDDELEY 

INDUSTRIES 


BRUSH  synchronous  induction  motors 
from  1  H.P.  upwards.  A.C.  alternators 
(externally  regulated),  from  1  kW 
upwards.  Self-regulating  alternators 
from  1  to  4,000  kVA. 


BRUSH  diesel  electric  shunting  and 
main  line  locomotives,  up  to  3,800 
H.P.  .Also  diesel  hydraulic  units,  up 
to  2.200  H  P. 


MIRRLEES.  NATIONAL. 
McLaren  and  PETTER  diesel  gen¬ 
erating  sets,  from  1  to  2,900  kW  (4,128 
B.H.P.).  Marine  propulsion  and  auxili¬ 
aries  up  to  4.340  S.H.P.  Dual  fuel 
engines  62  to  2,480  B.H.P.  Air-cooled 
diesels  1  to  104  B.H.P. 


Illustrated  an  1 1  panel,  metal-clad,  ait 
insulated,  oil  circuit  breaker  unit  type 
switchboard.  100  MVA;  II  kV.  A 
wide  range  of  BRUSH  L.T.  and  H.L 
switchgear.  together  with  circuit 
breakers,  can  be  supplied. 


CLARK,  gas  combustion  turbines,  de¬ 
veloping  outputs  of  8,700  and  9,300 
B.H.P.  These  units  will  operate  on 
almost  all  liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  and 
are  suitable  for  electric  generation, 
pumping,  compressors,  marine  propul¬ 
sion,  etc 


All  types  of  power  and  distribution 
transformers,  up  to  300  MVA.  and 
voltage  500  kV,  complete  with  high¬ 
speed  on-load  tap  change  equipment. 
Also,  flameproof  300  kVA  mobile 
transformers  for  use  in  mines  and 
combustible  atmospheres. 


NATIONAL  free  piston  gasiflers  each 
developing  1,000  H.P.  These  are  con¬ 
nected  to  BRUSH  gas  expansion  tur¬ 
bines  having  outputs  up  to  7,500  kW. 
Suitable  for  electrical  generation,  com¬ 
pressors.  pumps,  marine  propulsion, 
etc. 


BRUSH/LJUNGSTROM  radial  flow, 
steam,  turbo  alternator  sets  are  mount¬ 
ed  directly  upon  the  condenser,  thus 
considerably  reducing  foundation  costs. 

Units  are  available  from  1,500  kW  up¬ 
wards.  BRUSH  axial  flow  industrial 
steam  turbines  from  600  kW  upwards. 

ALUMINIUM  WIRE  AND  CABLES  for  distribution  of  electiic  power  at  any  voltage, 

For  further  details  please  write  to:-  HAWKER  SIDDELEY  BRUSH  INTERNATIONAL  LTD 

32  Duke  Street.  St.  James’s.  London,  S.W.l,  England. 
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